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We have purchased 122,000 pair U. S. 
Army Munson last shoes, sizes 5!4 to 
12, which was the entire surplus stock 
of one of the largest U. S. Government 
shoe contractors. 

This shoe is guaranteed one hundred 
per cent solid leather, color dark tan, 
bellows tongue, dirt and waterproof. 
The actual value of this shoe is $6.00. 
Owing to this tremendous buy we can 
offer same to the public at $2.95. 

Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery or send money order. If shoes are 
not as represented, we will cheerfully 
refund your money promptly upon re- 
quest. 
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A NEW bill has been presented to the British 
Parliament giving power to the Home Office 
to prohibit performances, or training, of 
monkeys, tigers, and other similar animals. 
The Bill Board, New York, refers to it as 
“New Bill Drafted by Animal Cranks.” 


THERE are seven cities in Massachusetts 
in which 12 to 19 per cent of the children are 
employed. Yet the average amount of child 
labor in cities of the Union over 25,000 is six 
per cent. Only Rhode Island and_ ten 
Southern States can make a sadder showing 
than Massachusetts. 


OF 312 children 14 and 15 years of age found 
delinquent by the Juvenile Courts of Boston, 
six times as many were from the group of 
working children as from those in school. 


IT seems incredible that in 1919 $582,000 
more was spent for chewing gum in Massa- 
chusetts than was expended for all the State- 
supported schools. This is doubtless a fair 
annual record. 


IN 1880 out of every 1,000 Negroes of ten 
years of age and over, 700 were illiterate. 
In 1920 this 700 had been reduced to 229. 


FROM a careful reading of the Report of the 
Special Committee on Education which has 
to do with the participation of the Federal 
Government in Education, the conclusion 
appears inevitable that the Sterling-Towner 
Bill reveals “the skilled hand of the politi- 
cian” and “is constructed on well-known log- 
rolling principles.” 


ONE of the field workers of our American 
Humane Education Society, being tempo- 
rarily in Honolulu, writes us that the Hawaiian 
Humane Society dealt with 12,387 cases last 
vear, 3,000 more than during 1921. This 
Society is laying renewed emphasis on humane 
education. In this good work, our represent- 
ative, Mrs. Alice Park, is lending valuable 
assistance. 


WE MUST HAVE IT 


A Shelter for Small Animals at Our Nevins 
Rest Farm for Horses in Methuen 


No arrangements exist either in Methuen, 
Lawrence, North Andover, or Andover, or in 
the vicinity round about, to care for stray or 
injured or unwanted cats and dogs. Our 
superintendent at the Farm is constantly 
being asked to look after such cases, but 
he simply cannot answer to the complaints 
of cruelty he receives and attend to his 
other duties and respond to these calls. 
Any small animals brought to the Farm to 
be humanely put to sleep will always re- 
ceive attention. 

We need a cottage for a man and his 
wife, a proper building for temporary shel- 
ter, and a small ambulance to go for the 
animals. It will need the income of some- 
thing like $70,000 to maintain the place. 
Is there not someone who would be glad 
to give his or her name to such a home of 
mercy by contributing this amount? 

It would be a lasting memorial, perpetu- 
ating for generations the name of the donor 
as a lover of the weak, the suffering and the 
defenseless. If only $50,000 were given, 
the Society would endeavor to find the 
balance. 


DR. WEBB-JOHNSON, a well-known Lon- 
don physician, in a book called “Diet for 
Women,” is authority for the statement that 
the heart of the meat eater beats 14,400 times 
more in twenty-four hours than the heart of 
the vegetarian. He is not a vegetarian. 


FROM the school histories of Japan, it is 
reported, all militaristic ideas have been cut 
out. Lessons are given to teach children to 
understand in a friendly way other nations 
of the world. 


FIVE times as many people in the United 
States as in 1850. Meanwhile the livestock 
of the country has not even doubled. Can 
this mean anything else than that people are 
learning how greatly it is to their advantage 
to eat less meat? 


STARVED AND FROZEN 

EPORTS from western ranges of cattle 
starved and frozen to death are nothing 
new. Year after year this has been going on, 
though not to the same degree as when cattle 
men deliberately allowed it, saying that they 
could well afford to lose 20 or 30 per cent in 
this way, and still make money out of the 
business. Just now comes the story of some 
25 per cent of 26,000 cattle recently found 
dead on a Texas range, the victims of cold 
and hunger. One turns, sick at heart, from 
the thought of what these poor unfortunates 
suffered through those dreadful days before 

death came with its blessed release. 


How far this latest tragedy was due to 
neglect by owners, how far to a winter of un- 
foreseen severity, we have no means of know- 
ing. We do know that for years many of the 
humane societies of the country and the 
American Humane Association have been 
trying to awaken such a public sentiment 
against this ghastly cruelty as would ulti- 
mately end it. The evil has been far less 
since the vast public ranges have been divided 
up. Better methods of providing food and 
shelter have been adopted, and the financial 
interests involved have been compelled to 
combat the evil in self-defence. 


FRANCE TO BAR TRAINED ANIMALS 
(Copyright, 1923, by The New York Herald) 


OLLOWING the example of Great Brit- 

ain, France also is seriously considering 

the question of prohibiting the exhibition of 
trained animals on the stage. 

Recently French authorities have been 
making extensive inquiries as to how perform- 
ing animals are trained. It is understood that 
these inquiries have shown that this training 
falls little short of torture. It is believed that 
efforts will be made to eliminate performing 
animals from all French films. The first step 
in this direction has been taken by the French 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals by an appeal to film makers not to 
employ animals in the future. The members 
of the society have agreed to leave any theater 
or motion picture house where performing 
animals are shown. 
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JACK LONDON CLUB MAKES BIG GAIN 


TRAINED ANIMAL PERFORMANCES GROW LESS AS 


THE training of animals as performers upon 
the stage is a decadent art. The Jack London 
Club by its silent protest and steady boycott 
against the cruel and subtle practice has been 
unprecedentedly successful. “It speaks for 
those who cannot speak for themselves” — 
and they were animal actors. 


A HUMANE evangelist who does not fail 
to say a good word for the Jack London Club 
in his travels through the South sent in 2,100 
members last month. More of his kind are 
needed. 


A CORRESPONDENT on the Pacific coast 
reports fewer animal acts in the vaudeville 
houses this winter. The soul of Jack London 
goes marching on! 


Letter from a Maine Boy Scout 
Dear Sir:— 

I wish to become a member of the “Jack 
London Club.” I have been reading Our 
Dumb Animals magazine and have become 
interested in the work. I went to the “Sparks 
Circus” when it was in Portland last summer, 
and the way they prodded the elephants was 
what I call “wicked.” 

I am a Boy Scout and J have tried to pro- 
tect animals from going around the street 
as thin as a rail and having them cruelly 
beaten. The Scout motto is “Do a good turn 
daily,” and if I see a chance to do a kind thing 
for an animal I call it a good turn. That is 
the way I look at it. I also have animals of 
my own to take care of. The cow is milked, 
fed, and watered at the right time and the 
dog, “Peggy O’Neil,”’ is watered and fed the 
same time also. 

I will agree to do what is required to become 
a member of the Club. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. NEWELL Strom 


CRUELTY TO PERFORMING ANIMALS 
Vicroria Grey in The Chicago Ledger 


HEN you go to a warm, brilliantly- 
lighted and comfortable theater for 
an afternoon or evening of diversion, and after 
the jugglers and the acrobats and the one-act 
play, a trained animal act is put on, you will 
notice many people arising and going out of 
the theater, even though they have recently 
come in. 

These people who go out in such cases belong 
to an international society without dues or 
fees of any kind. The society is known as the 
Jack London Club. All one has to do to join 
it is to pledge that he will leave any theater 
that puts on trained animal acts and to tell 
the box-office in passing just why he is leaving. 

For Jack London wrote a novel that is true 
to life, and it shows just how the animals are 
made to suffer in order to allow of the act 
being put on. 

The tortures that the actors in the animal 
world are put through are cruel and hideously 
heartless. The trainer figures that those who 
die in the training on account of the cruelties 
are not worth the keeping any way. 

Little dogs are made to go without water for 
days, and then a bowl of water is placed before 


AL 


BUMANELY 


Butener 


THE REAL THING 


MOVEMENT SPREADS 


te 


When people are willing to parade the streets of a city with placards like the above, showing 
the cruelties involved in the trained-animal performance, their regard for animals needs 


no further proof. It is the real thing. 


This is a London picture. 


We tried once to per- 


suade some Boston members of the Jack London Club to do this, but found only one 
person willing to undertake it. 


them. But before they can touch it the water 
is moved to the top of a ladder and the dog 
tries to jump to the top to get the water. 
When he finally has jumped it, the water is 
taken down again to the other side of the 
structure and the thirsty little dog dashes 
down after it. But still it is not given drink. 
The dog must jump the whole structure in one 
leap. And when it has accomplished that. 
the structure is raised and the dog must make 
a higher grade. 

Of course there is a heartrending accom- 
paniment of whining and pleading; of giving 
it up; of falling back; of attempting the jump 
again, goaded by thirst. 

Monkeys are frequently taught to ride biev- 
cles in the following manner: A small concrete 
pond is filled with hot water, and the orang- 
outang, or monkey, is placed on a bicyele in 
the middle of it. Of course the monkey falls 
off and is scared and burned, and scrambles in 
pain upon the bicycle again, trying to avoid 
the hot water. 

In licen acts you will always see the trainer 
has a pole upon which is attached a goad, 
or sharp steel prick, like a hatpin. The non- 
understanding animal grabs at it with his 
mouth, and the cruel instrument pierces his 
poor cheeks and tongue and throat. He 
lunges at it with his body and is just as in- 
effectual, for it pierces right into his trembling 
flesh. Then if the lion, infuriated beyond all 
bounds, in rage, tries to attack the devil who 
plies the goad, be is shot. For the trainer 
always carries a loaded pistol. 

All this, the animals go through, so that the 
families who own them may live and thrive. 

Yes, what do you think of families who live 
on the earnings, for instance, of a poor little 
mouse, or a few little aggravated canaries? 

For my part, I arise and leave the theater. 

The Jack London Club is growing, and when 
it is large enough and larger and larger masses 
of people leave the theater when animal acts 
appear, the manager is going to exclude such 
acts from his program. 


Forty-seven Dogs Killed in Training 
Lord Lonsdale in his recent speech in favor 
of circuses related that he had had personal 
experience for a year and a half in a trayeling 
circus, and he said he knew of a case in which 
forty-seven dogs had been killed in training 
for some difficult trick. This is very striking 
evidence for the profession, in which every- 
thing is “taught by kindness” we are con- 
stantly told, and we are grateful to his lord- 
ship for it. There is nothing to prevent this 
occurring again as the law stands at present. 
and if it is stopped in England we shall still be 
encouraging it abroad as long as we allow 
foreign-trained animals to be shown here. 
—The Animals’ Friend 


IN THE ZOO 
EXILES. they tread their narrow bounds 
Behind the iron bars. 
Where’er they turn the hand of man 
Their straining vision mars, 
Save only when at night they gaze 
Upon the friendly stars. 


See! there a golden eagle broods 
With glazed, unseeing eyes 

That never more will sweep the snows 
Where blue Sierras rise; 

And there, sick for his native hills, 
A sullen panther lies. 


What dreams of silent polar nights 
Disturb the white bear’s sleep? 

Roams he once more unfettered where 
Eternal ice-floes sweep? 

What memories of the jungle’s ways 
Does that gaunt tiger keep? 


Exiles, they tread their narrow bounds 
Behind the tron bars, 
For thus the ruthless hand of man 
Each God-made creature mars. 
But oh, what hungry eyes they raise 
Up to the friendly stars! 
GrorceE T. Marsu 
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Readings for Humane Sunday, April 15 


MAN’S TREATMENT OF ANIMALS 

Extracts from sermon delivered December 17, 1922, by 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, in the Community Church, 
New York City. 

Pye the matter of “sport,” by which I 

mean the shooting of birds and the 
hunting of wild animals. I confess that I 
cannot understand how anybody can describe 
this warfare against the creatures of the air 
and field as sport, or anything partaking of 
the nature of sport. ... When a man sits 
in the marshes with a high-power gun in his 
hand, waiting for the ducks to fly by, or 
plunges into the jungle with dogs and beaters 
and all the paraphernalia of a modern hunting 
party, what is it that he is engaged in but 
slaughter of the most open and shameless 
character? . . . Sport means, first and last, 
a fair field and no favor, and that is what the 
animal never gets. 

I take little stock in all the talk of the 
hunter about loving nature and the great 
out-of-doors and the animals that throng the 
woods and fields. I can understand a nature- 
lover, like John Burroughs, who sits under a 
tree all day and watches contentedly the going 
and coming of the birds. I can understand 
2 nature-lover who takes his camera into the 
wilds of Africa, and sits all day and all night 
in a tree by a water-hole, to get, perhaps, a 
single picture of an animal in bis natural 
state. But the love of a man who strides 
abroad with loaded rifle, leaving behind him 
a trail of blood and misery, this is a love of 
nature that passeth all understanding. . . . 

The one thing to be said about shooting and 
hunting is that it is a survival into our time 
of one of the institutions of savagery, or rather 
it is the reversion of the civilized man to the 
instincts and practices of his barbarous an- 
cestors. Primitive man passed through a 
period in his evolution, to be measured by 
the hundreds of thousands of years, during 
which he lived exclusively on the fruits of the 
chase. He had not yet domesticated animals, 
or learned how to plant the seed in the soil 
of the earth and grow a harvest. The pas- 
toral and agricultural stages of social life were 
all before him. He lived, therefore, by hunt- 
ing: and, inasmuch as only those survived 
who were successful and happy in this busi- 
ness, there came to be implanted in the soul 
of man a passion for this activity which still 
endures. When a man puts on his hunting 
togs and takes down his rifle he is for the 
moment laying aside his civilized attributes 
and taking on the character and feelings of the 
savage. He is allowing the primitive man to 
awake and stir within him, and for a certain 
time and in certain ways to take possession 
of his life. The only difference between the 
two is that the savage was driven to the chase 
by necessity—he had to hunt and kill as a 
condition of survival; whereas the civilized 
man goes hunting for the sheer pleasure of 
the thing. He kills, in other words, just for 
the sake of killing. Let this be understood, 
that hunting is nothing more nor less than a 
reversion to savagery without the excuse of 
savagery, and we shall all be able to stand 
up and answer rightly to Emerson’s immortal 
challenge: ‘Hast thou named all the birds 
without a gun?” 

The whole problem of man’s treatment of 
animals is very simple, after all. It has to 
do with the problem of kindness to the weak 
and helpless. The animal is weak, the man 


» strong: the animal is helpless, in the sense 
thet he is dependent upon the man for life 
an | comfort; the man is independent, in the 
sense that he can impose upon the animal 
what fate he will. There was a time when the 
relations between men and animals was on a 
fairly even basis of equality, and the struggle 
for survival and mastery was keen. But that 
time has long since passed away. ‘‘All things 
are now under (man’s) feet’’—the animal lives 
or dies, is happy or suffers miserably, as man 
himself determines. If the animal suffers or 
dies, it is sometimes because man is cruel, but 
more often because he is thoughtless. 


PITIFUL 
The following verses are selected from a much longer 
poem, found in “The Great Kinship,’’ an Anthology of 
Humane Poetry, edited by Bertram Lloyd, published by 
George Allen & Unwin, London. 


WHEN God made man to live his hour, 
And hitch his wagon to a star, 

He made a thing without the power 
To see His creatures as they are. 


This man of God, too proud to lie, 

A saint who thinks it shame to sin, 
Yet makes of rainbow-butterfly 

A toy through which to stick a pin. 


And though he withers from remorse 
When he refuses duty’s call, 

He cuts the tail off every horse, 
And carves each helpless animal. 


No spur to humor doth he want, 
In wit the Earth he overlords, 
Yet drives the hapless elephant 
To clown and tumble on “‘the boards.” 


This man, of every learning chief, 

So wise that he can read the skies, 
Can fail to read the wordless grief 

That haunts a prisoned monkey's eyes. 


He soars the heavens in his flight, 
To measure Nature’s majesty; 

And takes his children to delight 
In captive eagles’ tragedy. 


A man in knowledge absolute, 

Who right, and love, and honor woos, 
Yet keeps the pitiful poor brute 

To mope and languish in his Zoos. 


Joun GALSWoRTHY 


AYRSHIRES IN THE TROSSACHS 


THE HUMANE SPIRIT 

Extracts from sermon delivered May 21, 1922, by DR. 
WALTER WALSH, in Steinway Hall, London. 

LL the greatest men are the tenderest. 
A The poets, who are universally on the 
side of the heroes, are also on the side of the 
lower animals. Immanuel Kant, on his daily 
walk, notices several young sparrows lying on 
the ground, dead. Looking up, he discovers 
that the parents are actually throwing out 
some of their young, and, as it is a season of 
great scarcity of bird food, he concludes that 
the birds are sacrificing some of their progeny 
to save the rest. “‘At this,” says the philoso- 
pher, “my intellect was hushed; the only 
thing to do here was to fall down and worship.” 
Once, he held a swallow in his hand, and looked 
into its eyes—‘‘And as I gazed it was as if 
I had seen into heaven.” Charles Kingsley 
knew the nature of all animals, and he said 
a man should never lose his temper with a 
horse; by talking to it you can get it to do all 
you want it to do, at any rate all that is in it 
to do; and no one should want more... . 

The fact cannot be blinked, that neither 
Judaism nor established Christianity has 
given official sanction to the Humanitarian 
Movement. ... Admitting some fine precepts 
directed to protection of animals both in the 
Old and the New Testament, it has to be 
allowed that neither synagogue nor church 
has exerted itself to mitigate the ferocity of 
blood-sports, or abate the torture of animals 
for popular amusement. . . . 

Irrespective of all prejudices and dogmas, 
humanists must stoutly maintain that ani- 
mals, not being things but beings, have rights 
inherent to their due place in the cosmos. 
Children must be taught that the pet kitten 
and the household dog are not play-things, but 
play-mates . . . Were our women awakened 
to the claim of their sub-human kinsmen, 
they would cease to adorn their bodies with 
ferocity furs, or deck their heads with murder- 
ous millinery. Having at length gained the 
rights of their sex—not without the assistance 
of many humanitarians, including the present 
speaker—we call upon them to recognize and 
champion the full rights of the weaker mem- 
bers of the sentient universe. 

Did Descartes deny the rights of animals, 
and delay their emancipation? We bring 
Darwin to confute Descartes; and the true 
doctrine will be stated by Thomas Hardy: 
“Few people seem to perceive fully as yet that 
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the most far-reaching consequence of the es- 
tablishment of the common origin of all 
species is ethical; that it logically involved a 
readjustment of altruistic morals, by enlarg- 
ing, as a necessity of rightness, the application 
of what has been called ‘The Golden Rule’ 
from the area of mere mankind to that of the 
whole animal kingdom.” Yes, we are liter- 
ally kinsmen to our animal ancestors, bound 
in the same bundle of life, not to engage in 
endless conflict with them, but to cooperate 
with them in the establishment of a perfect 
and genuine Republic of all living beings. 


WHAT HAVE YOU GAINED? 
KATHARINE ATHERTON GRIMES 


THESE are the days of speed and power, 
The longest mile in the shortest hour, 

The swiftest way to the farthest goal, 

No matter what risk of body and soul. 


So the clear-eyed horse with the velvet skin 
You swap for a horn and a bundle of tin; 
But more than you think of, more than you know, 
You scrap, with the horse that has grown too slow, 


A heart he had, and it beat for you, 

Honest, loving, loyal and true; 

A will that was keen for the thing to be done, 
Furrow to turn, or race to be run. 


And then the children—no chances grim 
Menaced and mocked when they rode with him. 
Servant and master? Well, yes—and yet 

A trusted friend you will not forget. 


You have scrapped the horse; he has grown too 
slow 

For the swifter pace you are bound to go; 

But when you soberly count the cost, 

Are you sure you have gained as much as you 
lost ? 


THE HORSE-SHOEING PROBLEM 


T is a cause for rejoicing, says W. K. Hor- 
ton, general manager, American S. P. 
C. A., that the horse has been relieved of 
many hard tasks for which formerly he alone 
was fitted and employed, but in one respect 
his condition has not been improved or life 
been made more endurable. The old problem 
of shoeing to give safe footing on our modern- 
day pavements remains unsolved. 


“OLD BLACK JOE,” VETERAN FIRE HORSE 


Pensioned by the people of Honolulu and cared for 
by the Hawaiian Humane Society 


With Mrs. Freyer in Peru 


Wife of Naval Officer Conducts Campaign of Humane Education in Lima and Interior Towns 


E are pleased to announce that Mrs. 
Frank B. Freyer, now in Lima, Peru, 
has received contributions amounting to $215 
for the purpose of erecting drinking troughs 
between Lima and Callao. It is interesting 
to know that Mrs. Freyer got her first inspira- 
tion for humane work as a Band of Mercy 
girl. Inarecent letter she writes: 

“The memory that has impressed upon me 
the great importance of the Band of Mercy 
work was one of my own childhood. I can 
remember very vividly the day, when I was 
about twelve years old, and attending a San 
Francisco public school, that an S. P. C. A. 
worker came to enroll the children. The sign- 
ing of the pledge cards and presentation of 
the buttons seemed a very solemn occasion 
and I felt that I assumed a real respensibility. 
At that time I lived on a very hilly street and 
I made it my mission to stop the drivers of 
the heavy teams from beating their horses, 
when they had to stop half way up, and tell 
them to zig-zag. I have never found a driver, 
however tough and hardened an offender he 
might be, who could resist the appeal of a little 
girl. My interest has never waned.” 

Mrs. Freyer went to Peru with her husband, 
Capt. Freyer, who was sent by the United 
States Government to assist Peru in building 
up a navy. About the middle of November, 
Mrs. Freyer accompanied her husband on a 
trip to the interior of Peru, and, while Capt. 
Freyer was engaged in his naval propaganda, 
Mrs. Freyer was ever on the lookout for 
opportunities to introduce humane education. 
She writes: 

“Before leaving, I had several thousand 
copies of ‘La Obra Protectora Humanitaria’ 
(Humane Protection Work) printed. I was 
able to have many of them distributed on 
board. 

“When we arrived in Mollendo, I spoke to 
the authorities about the organization of 
Bands of Mercy in the schools, and met with 
their hearty codperation. Visited the schools 
both public and religious, leaving a complete 
assortment of humane leaflets for the teach- 
ers, some Band of Mercy pledge cards, and 
copies of ‘Azabache’ (‘Black Beauty’). 

“From Mollendo we went on to Arequipa, 
where I asked a prominent American, a railway 
man, to suggest the names of five prominent 
citizens who would form the ‘Junta Regional’ 
(local committee). With the Director of 
Education of the South of Peru, I visited the 
Normal School, leaving literature, copies of 
‘Azabache’ and pledge cards. In Arequipa 
I had 4,000 more leaflets printed. 

“Then we went on to Cuzco, where I organ- 
ized another committee. The newspapers 
are printing two articles a week, and I am 
hoping to send them more material. At the 
moving picture exhibitions that Captain 
Freyer gave, I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity to distribute leaflets, which in this way 
reached a thinking public. In Puno I left 
sets of literature with the newspapers. 

“On my return to Arequipa from La Paz, 
I formally organized the committee and the 
authorities have promised to support them.” 

Mrs. Freyer’s work extended to awakening 
interest in behalf of the Indians. ‘““They 
want schools, and I have brought one of their 
chiefs down from Cuzco to ask the government 
for Indian schools. I also tried to do some- 


thing to better the condition of the prisoner: 
in Cuzco by starting them to weaving nativ: 
cloth.” 

Mrs. Freyer expects to leave Peru in July, 
but is trying to do all she can for the human: 
cause before that time. She is in great need 
of Spanish Band of Mercy buttons, copies o! 
*““Azabache” (Spanish “Black Beauty’), and 
general material that can be used in news- 
papers. 

This is a wonderful opportunity for those 
who are able to do so to help the cause of 
humane education in Peru. Mrs. Freyer is 
giving her time unstintedly, but it costs money 
to proyide supplies. We will be glad to accep! 
any contributions, however small, and for- 
ward them to her to help in carrying on this 
important work. The earlier such gifts are 
received, the more serviceable they will be. 
Readers who are interested may address the 
office of the American Humane Education 
Society. 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


PRIZE CONTESTS IN CONNECTION 
WITH BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 

ULL details have been published in previ- 

ous issues about our offer of $135 in cash 
prizes for the best school posters from Massa- 
chusetts, submitted before April 5. Those 
unfamiliar with the conditions may obtain 
information by writing to the Secretary, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 

To the makers of the three best cartoons 
illustrating kindness to animals, published in 
any periodical previous to April 20, the 
American Humane Education Society offers 
cash prizes of Fifty dollars, Thirty-five dollars, 
and Fifteen dollars, respectively. The page 
of the newspaper or magazine containing the 
printed cartoon, and date of its publication, 
must be received by the Cartoon Contest 
Editor, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, not 
later than April 30, 1923, with the full, name 
and address of the cartoonist plainly written 
or printed. For complete details, and sug- 
gestive subjects, address as above. 


LANTERN SLIDES FOR PICTURE 
HOUSES 

TUSREE lantern slides bearing the dates of 
Be Kind to Animals Week and Humane 

Sunday will be sent by the Massachusetts 

S. P. C. A. to all proprietors of moving pic- 

ture theaters who will agree to show them. 

The slide contains a view, in colors, of a scene 

in the Angell Animal Hospital. 

Similar slides, but bearing the picture of a 
handsome collie in place of the Hospital scene, 
and without the imprint of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., are offered to those interested in 
other places, at cost, 30 cents each, postpaid. 
Orders should be sent in at once. Address the 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
April 9-14—Humane Sunday, April 15 
Help Make the Week a SUCCESS 
This is the time especially for the 


PEOPLE to talk it KINDNESS 
' PRESS to publish it 


TEACHERS to teach it TO 
MINISTERS to preach it ) ANIMALS 
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HARBOR GULLS 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 
A YELLOW pony flecked with one white foot, 


A flowing silver mane and snowy ear; 
Into the shafts again I see him put. 

And hoof-beats out upon the highway hear, 
As jauntily he jogs our cart to Hull; 

A journey to the harbor with the long gray pier: 
A journey for the cawing of the gull! 


The waves of old Nantasket sparkle fire, 
A red that shimmers through a mist of gold! 
The lighthouse rises like a distant spire, 
Bathed ever with the waters deep and cold; 
While fluttering round it without pause or lull 
On wings forever dauntless, strong and bold, 
I see the ashen flutter of the gull! 


I see them fishing yonder on the bar, 
A throng so vast they spread a silver haze! 

A pine I see, where soon will come a star 
To shine above it in the azure space, 

And all the lilting waste of waves grow dull! 
Then, lingering, there will be no white-winged 

trace, 
No flutter of the somber-breasted gull! 


The sea is moaning now from all its coves; 
The tide is rising far on summer sands; 
The birds sing faintly from the upland groves; 
A wind from out the dimming harbor fans 
The stranded ship's tall mast and lifted hull! 
I turn away; I wave regretful hands 
In farewell to the lighthouse, sea and gull! 


KINGBIRDS AT NESTING TIME 
ALVIN M. PETERSON 


HE common kingbird is the prettiest of 

our flycatchers. He wears a dainty 

white vest and his otherwise sober colors are 

also brightened by the white band which runs 
across the end of the tail. 

Parent kingbirds guard their nests very 
carefully. All hawks and crows are driven 
from the vicinity of the nest. I have had one 
or both parents meet me more than twenty 
rods from the nest and protest against my 
intrusion. However, they are not as bold 
as bluebirds, which sometimes snap their bills 
angrily within a few inches of a person’s head. 

Young kingbirds are easily managed and 
are never hard to photograph. They usually 
sit quite still and watch the proceedings while 
their pictures are being taken. I suspect that 
this is due to the location of the nest. King- 
birds build their nests near the tops of trees, 
far from the ground. There are exceptions, 
of course. Because of the location of the 
nest, hasty and premature movements would 
mean death to the little fellows when falling 
to the ground. Birds which nest on or near 
the ground have wild and unruly youngsters— 
especially from the bird photographer’s point 
of view. The young of the catbird, brown 
thrasher, and bluebird, for example, are hard 
to manage and hard to photograph, because 
they do not like to sit still. At times, they 
simply refuse to pose, but run off and hide in 
the grass, weeds, and bushes. Safety for 
them requires that they scramble off and hide 
Safety for young king- 
birds, on the other hand, requires that they 
sit still and hang to branches as tightly as 
possible. That is exactly what the little 
fellow in the picture is doing. He looks a 
little more frightened than young kingbirds 
usually do on such occasions. 


Birds That Make Us Happy 


ROSCOE S. WEST (Arkansas) 


GOOD way for a weary man or woman 
to find happiness would be to live 
amongst the birds for a season and to make a 
real effort to see that they are themselves 
happy and comfortable. This program, it is 
believed, would work wonders relative to any 
person’s attitude toward things in general. 
The freedom of the open fields would chase 
away a world of care and would bring cheer- 
fulness, better health, and a clean mind. 


YOUNG KINGBIRD 


Association with birds—God’s fairies—would 
lift up the individual’s soul to heights un- 
dreamed of, the songs heard daily serving 
to attune to the Infinite the heart of a discon- 
solate man or woman. 

Nature gives her sweetest smiles to those who 
love her best. So, also, do our feathered friends 
sing more musically to those who love them. 
To care for them and to study them is to learn 
to love them more dearly than ever before. 
Nobody can believe that the world is all wrong 
if he will live in birdland for a little while. 

And suppose, for instance, that one decided 
to hunt for happiness without a gun—to seek 
solace in the great out-of-doors. What cheer- 
ful fairies in feathers had he best make the 
acquaintance of? 

There are so many joy-sprites under the 
heavens that it is difficult to select those which 
are classed as the best happiness producers. 

Yet there is one who is probably the most 
prominent of all, in this connection: the 
Little Boy Blue of early spring, who thrills 
your soul when he trills his clarion notes. I 
refer to the Bluebird of Happiness. 

Anyone who can view this violet of God’s 
garden and not be happier and nobler as a 
result of it has a soul of stone. The bluebird’s 
very presence is an omen of good cheer and 
happiness. His song is as lovely as_ the 
melody made by the world’s greatest violinist. 
To see that he is taken care of, that his nest 
is not molested, is a real service to the world. 
To associate with him and to gaze on his 
tender little ones is to give your broken spirit 
such a bath of beauty and wholesomeness, 
and to create such a consuming interest in the 
general plan of things in the world, that you 


PRESS 


Photo by Alvin M. Peterson 


are completely overwhelmed by everything 
as the Creator has made it. All you can do 
is to fall down on your knees and thank God 
that you are alive and permitted to live in 
the great big, beautiful world. You forget 
all about care and vexing problems. 

The cardinal is a bird that will make you 
happy.* He is the flashing fire of love, the 
sparkling rose of romance, and the concerts he 
gives are well worth attending. It has been 
said that his song was born 
nearer the Throne than that of 
any other bird, hence to come 
under the spell of his influence 
will bear you up to peaks above 
the valley of doubt where you 
may have been dwelling. Any 
man who becomes as ardent in 
making love as does Prince 
Charming Cardinal will never 
pine away his days in bachelor- 
hood. 

Then there is our good friend 
mockingbird. At midnight or 
midday he is equally persistent 
in filling the world with his 
happy song. Some claim he is 
not so pretty and that he is 
better heard than seen. Be that 
as it may, he is the enemy of 
worry and melancholy, and a 
winged angel of cheer about 
sua: any home or field. To feed 
“=. him on a bleak winter day is 
to chase away trouble from our 
minds. 

Bob-white cannot be classed 
other than amongst those birds that make us 
happy. The vim with which he whips out his 
call to his mate puts life into our step when we 
cross the fields or woods on an ornithological 
expedition. If one would devote some time to 
effort in his behalf, so that not so many 
hunters would slay him by the thousands 
every year, it is believed that a keen sense of 
satisfaction would come as a result. His 
presence on any farm is a real asset to the 
owner of that farm. 

The dove, including all the various classes 
of this species, is another happiness maker. 
There is something beautiful about the mother 
love of a dove for her young which makes me 
believe that female doves typify all that is 
holy in woman and motherhood. How often 
I have heard doves moaning in the pines! 
This moan-song, carried along as a weird cry 
on the breeze, causes one to know that soon 
man goes to his long home; that we are di- 
vine, and, being thus, we are happier if we 
think divine thoughts. 

Last but not least, a bird that will bring you 
happiness, if you will love him, is the robin 
redbreast. He will chirp your cares away 
if you will allow him to associate with you. 
He is a most affectionate bird. For years he 
will return and nest near you, if encouraged to 
do so. Especially in winter does he seek the 
habitations of man. With a robin on your 
window-sill there ought to be no dull, dreary 
winter days. And, if you are diplomatic, you 
may induce him to enter your room. 

There are dozens of others that make us 
happy. In fact, all birds make us happy. 
Why do not unhappy folks associate more 
with these cheer producers? 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE AND 
HEALTH 
HEY are vitally related. The former 
has something more than cruelty to 
answer for. In many ways it is not only a 
menace to the public health, but often a posi- 
tive destroyer of the public health. 

The flesh of cattle, sheep, and swine suffer- 
ing from various diseases when killed, few of 
us would eat if we knew it. Yet that is what 
we are all eating, at times, even where we 
get our meat from federally inspected slaugh- 
ter-houses. There are many afflictions from 
which animals suffer, repulsive to look upon, 
which, if not involving too large a part of the 
body, are not held to be sufficiently dangerous 
to compel the condemnation of the rest of the 
carcass. 

For example: In Section 7, Regulation II. 
governing the inspection of meat by Federal 
inspectors—such inspection must be had 
wherever animals are killed to be sold for 
interstate or foreign countries—we read, “Any 
individual organ or part of the carcass affected 
with carcinoma” (cancer) “or sarcoma” (a 
variety of malignant growth) “shall be con- 
demned. In case the carcinoma or sarcoma 
involves any internal organ to a marked ex- 
tent.’ note the words, “‘or affects the muscles, 
skeleton, or body lymph glands, even pri- 
marily, the carcass shall be condemned.” 
That is, should the animal have cancer of the 
liver, or of any other internal organ, but not 
so seriously as to give evidence to the disease 
in other parts of the body, the rest of the car- 
cass is to be passed as sound and healthful 
food. This is the rule governing in the 
slaughter-houses of the country which ship 
out the highest grade of meat in the market. 

Take, again, Section 15, Regulation IT: 
“Carcasses of cattle infested with tapeworm 
cysts shall be condemned if the infestation is 
excessive or if the meat is watery.” 

Section 17, Paragraph 8, Regulation II: 
“Carcasses of animals found infested with gid 
bladder worms may be passed after condem- 
nation of the affected organ (brain or spinal 
cord).”” 

Section 9, Regulation II: “Any organ or 
part of a careass which is badly bruised, or 
which is affected by a tumor, an abscess, or a 
suppurating sore, shall be condemned; and 
when the lesions are of such a character and 
extent as to affect the whole carcass, the whole 
carcass shall be condemned.” (The above 
italics are ours.) 

We are perfectly aware, then, that buying 
the highest-priced meats, we must often eat 


the flesh of animals that were afflicted with 
cancer, or sarcoma, or tumors, or abscesses, 
or bad suppurating sores, so long as these 
diseases or sores did not affect too much of the 
entire body. Perhaps cooking renders such 
meat less harmful, doubtless it does, but who, 
knowing the facts, could enjoy a piece of 
steak or roast if the inspector were present at 
the table and casually remarked, ‘*The steer 
from which this piece of meat came had, we 
found, a cancer of the liver, when he was 
slaughtered, but it wasn’t really bad enough 
to warrant condemning the rest of his body.” 

Think of the great slaughter-houses where 
animals are killed by the hundreds and thou- 
sands an hour, and where inspectors are only 
human, and where too rigid an inspection 
means such heavy loss to the butchers—and 
it will not be hard to believe that even Federal 
regulations are not always lived up to. But 
if the United States Government rules for 
inspection are such as we have referred to. 
what shall we say of what is called “local 
inspection”? Approximately one-half of the 
meat eaten in the United States comes from 
county, town, and city slaughter-houses where 
the only inspection is that paid for by the 
butchers themselves. Here the inspector, some- 
times, is a veterinarian supposed to knew 
his business, sometimes he is a blacksmith, a 
painter, a carpenter, sometimes a relative of 
the butcher. The majority of these local 
slaughter pens are filthy, unsanitary places, 
in warm weather smelling vastly worse than 
the offense of Denmark, and the inspection, 
with rare exceptions, a farce. We have seen 
with our own eyes a carcass of a cow passed by 
a local inspector, and he a veterinarian, from 
which, before his arrival, we had watched the 
butcher cut away diseased portions that 
should have caused the total condemnation of 
the carcass. We have seen animals with re- 
pulsive running sores, discharging pus freely, 
slaughtered and then the flesh passed by a 
local inspector for sound meat. This, too, in 
Massachusetts. If this can happen in a State 
like Massachusetts, supposed to be in some 
measure interested in the health of its citi- 
zens, What shall we think goes on in some of the 
other States of the Union? 

That the slaughter-house casts its shadow 
far out over the life of the community, much 
further than the multitude knows, can anyone 
doubt? Add to the peril from the meat of 
diseased animals the toxic poisons that occur 
by reason of fright and terror and suffering. 
and even those who care little for what our 
food animals endure in the process of slaughter 
may some day, because of their own health 
and that of their children, demand, not only 
cleaner, safer meat, but a painless death for 
the cattle, sheep, swine and fow], daily dying 
in the shambles of the land. 

THE TEAMING HORSE 

IGHT years ago a friend said to us, “In 

five years you won't see a horse on the 
streets of our cities.” The man who said it 
was careful in his statements and believed 
what he said. We have just read the remark 
of a large cartage operator in Philadelphia. 
Mr. James Gallagher. He says, “I would 
be $50,000 better off if I had never seen a 
motor truck, and if I were offered, gratis, a 
fleet of motor trucks and compelled to use 
them for five vears, I should go broke.” It 
looks as if the humane societies of the country 
would have to be looking after the interests of 
the horse for many years to come. 


WE*LL VOUCH FOR THE SECOND 
HALF OF THIS STORY 


HE stock-yards of Panama and Colon, 

writes a visitor to them, are models of 
cleanliness. There is not a suggestion of a 
chance for rat breeding and the cleanliness is 
such that flies are not found. 

The slaughter-houses and stock-yards are 
owned and operated by the municipality. 
The owners of the animals slaughtered pay a 
fee for care and feeding in the yards and a 
slaughtering fee. These fees are high enough 
to pay the operating expenses of the plant and 
make a proper return on the investment. 
At the same time the cost of slaughtering is 
said to be less than it was when slaughtering 
was done by individuals in filthy slaughter- 
houses. 

As our train approached a town north of 
New Orleans, J happened to look out of the 
window. On the bank of a branch there was a 
dirty shack, on the roof of which sat a collec- 
tion of buzzards. In the yard nearby several 
buzzards and a dog were manoeuvering some 
offal. I recognized the outfit as a typical 
town or small city butchering place. 

In the United States it is said that more 
than one-half the meat consumed by the 
people is from animals slaughtered in just 
such places, or worse. It is said that more 
than one-half the meat is not inspected by the 
federal government or by competent official 
inspectors. One reason for this lack of super- 
vision of the meat eaten by the majority of 
the people is that small communities have no 
slaughter-houses worthy of the name. 

IS IT CRUEL? 
ANY of our readers will agree with the 
writer of an editorial in the Boston 
Post, of recent date, relative to the Dog Show 
of the Eastern Dog Club. What is the real 
motive underneath the average dog show? 
We wish we knew. Here are some of the 
things said in the editorial just mentioned :-— 

It has a very large and varied exhibit of 
dogs, and many fine specimens of dogdom are 
in forced attendance. 

And yet, no one could closely observe the 
dogs, chained in their little cubby-holes, with- 
out being impressed with the prevalent look 
of unhappiness and distress upon their fea- 
tures. We do not mean to imply that they 
had not been properly fed and watered and 
probably had a little respite each day. Doubt- 
less everything possible is being done for their 
comfort and well-being by the management. 

But that three days of confinement and 
exhibition is an awful thing for a sensitive. 
highly-bred dog is very evident. 

“Even if our masters or mistresses are with 
us most of the time, this confinement is heart- 
breaking,” they seem to say. 

A great many dog lovers will not subject 
their canine friends to this ordeal for all the 
blue ribbons in the world, and it is a serious 
question whether it is not really a cruelty 
that should not be permitted. 


AN UNUSUAL FINE 

N Folkestone, England, three men were 

fined, under a local by-law, for slaughtering 
a pig in the presence of another live one. 
Much has been written about the effect upon 
animals of witnessing the slaughter of their 
fellows. This is the first penalty for a deed 
of this sort of which we have knowledge. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 746 
Animals examined .............. 4,053 
Number of prosecutions.......... 26 
Number of convictions........... 26 
Horses taken from work......... 84 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... 64 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 110,699 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges, 
during February, gifts of $300 from Miss C. 
L. A.: $150 from Mrs. D. G.; $100 each from 
Hon. W. A. G. and Mrs. A. C.; $50 each from 
Dr. G. A. C. and Miss E. F. M.; $35 from 
Mrs. J. A. G.; $30 from Mrs. C. S. S.; $26 
from F. M. H.; $25 each from W. B. G., Dr. 
G..A. B:, ©. C., & KK... Mies. E., 
C. M. B., Mr. and Mrs. F. H. C:, A. H. E., 


W.5S. Q., and Miss L. H.; $20 each from Miss 
I. P., B. Bros., Mrs. F. K. S., M. A. C., and 
E. S. A. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Laura E. Fuller of Great Barrington, 
Mrs. John M. Whitney of Upton, and Josiah 
A. Hager of Marlboro. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $200 from two New York friends; 
$125 from a Rhode Island friend, and $100 
from Mrs. E. S. H. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Mrs. John M. Whitney of Upton. 

March 13, 1923. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


Veterinarians | 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.v., Chief | 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
R. J. WELLS, v.m.p. 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. | 


Harry L. Superintendent | 
FREE Dispensary for Animals | 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. | 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 482 Cases 560 
Dogs 291 Dogs 343 
Cats 139 Cats 199 
Horses 45 Horses 9 
Birds 4 Birds 8 

Goat 1 Chameleon 1 
Monkey 1 
Squirrel 1 

Operations 246 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,’15, 32,355 
Free Dispensary cases . 39,878 


Total . 72,283 


~> 


DR. DAILEY -AT PHILADELPHIA 
R. HUGH F. DAILEY, our Chief Veteri- 


narian, upon invitation of the Veterinary 
Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, of which he is a graduate, presented, 
at their recent Annual Conference, a paper 
upon Coli Bacillosis, a disease to which cats 
are so susceptible and which proves fatal in 
many cases. The paper gave such evidence 
of personal study and research, and revealed 
such fine results as the outcome of his method 
of treatment, that it received exceptional 
commendaticn from the heads of the Veter- 
inary Department. It is to be published in 
The American Veterinarian Review. 


ANOTHER WONDER 

HE world is startled frequently these 

days by the report of some miracle of 
surgery. Recently it was the marvel of graft- 
ing part of a pig’s eye in the eye of Albert 
Lemanowicz, of Philadelphia, to restore his 
vision. A few days after came the report of 
the removal of the bandage and an improve- 
ment in the lad’s vision. How many have 
seen the notice of the total failure of the 
operation? We had to write to Philadelphia 
The poor pig at least has one 


to learn that. 
eve less. 


MY FIRST VISIT TO THE ANGELL 
MEMORIAL 
DORA PINTNER 


ONG before I ever heard of the existence 
of the Angell Memorial, I had often 
wished that there might be some such insti- 
tution; a place devoted entirely to the service 
of suffering animals. Therefore it was with 
great pleasure that I heard of this famous 
animal hospital, and I took the first opportu- 
nity to visit it. 

In the dog rooms, where my tour of inspec- 
tion began, each patient is put into a clean, 
good-sized kennel, with his own little drinking 
basin in front of him, and a label attached to 
the front of his kennel indicating his particular 
ailment. Each of the several rows was occu- 
pied by many different kinds of dogs. 

From his comfortable kennel blanket, a 
valuable English bulldog looked out at me, 
seemingly quite content; from another a 
bandaged little terrier hobbled hopefully 
around his curtailed domain; while in a third 
kennel lay a Boston pug, who had the misfor- 
tune to be run over by an automobile and had 
lost his memory. But, the attendant assured 
me, he was recovering rapidly, and would 
soon be all right again. Adjacent to this 
section was the dogs’ bath-room with sprays 
and large bath-tubs. 

Farther along the passage we entered an- 
other part reserved for the cats, where the 
many cushions lying around showed that their 
love of soft luxuriance was not denied them 
even when in hospital. In a separate room 
where the food is prepared for the animals, 
hung several cages with birds chirping away 
merrily. 

Then we descended to the section for horses, 
and wondered at their fine, roomy quarters, 
and the comforts and cleanliness everywhere. 

A hospital is always a house of pain, but 
this one seemed to be a pleasant exception: 
all the patients looked so happy and so full of 
affection and confidence for their attendants. 
I shall always have a pleasant memory of my 
first visit to the Angell Animal Hospital. 
Boston may be congratulated on possessing 
such a humane and well-conducted institution 
for suffering animals. 


A PRAYER 


E give here a part of the prayer written 

by that fine soul, Walter Rauschen- 

busch. A friend sends it to us who heard it 
read at a morning service in a hotel :— 


“Enlarge within us the sense of fellowship 
with all the living things, our little brothers, 
to whom thou hast given this earth as their 
home in common with us. We remember with 
shame that in the past we have exercised the 
high dominion of man with ruthless cruelty, 
so that the voice of the Earth, which should 
have gone up to Thee in song, has been a 
groan of travail. May we realize that they 
live, not for us alone, but for themselves and 
for Thee, and that they love the sweetness of 
life even as we, and serve Thee in their place 
better than we in ours.” ; 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are 
marked with the names of the donors. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


m 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
\ AND Mercy TO 

\ Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Gumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Sorie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Cuar_Les G. Bancrort, President of the Interna- 
tional Trust Company 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
JoHn R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Nicasia Zulaica C. ............. Chile 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ......... Cuba 
Damascus, Syria 


Mrs. Florence H. Suckling....... England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury.......... France 
William Allison.............. Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler ............ Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitohbé ........ Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. 8S. Houghton ....Madeira 


Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell . . . . Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


Ts 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
rs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Ora Brown Stokes, Richmond, Virginia 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
BEGIN IN THE NURSERY 

HE Horse’s Prayer for the Nursery” is 
the title of a paragraph in an exchange. 
A man wanted one for his stable and one for 
his children’s nursery where their toy horses 
are kept. Why isn’t this a fine idea? If the 
boy whips and ill-treats his toy horse, he'll 
probably do the same to his living horse as he 
grows older. Gentle with his toy animals, he 
will be gentle with the live ones when he has 
them. The nursery is the place to begin. 
We have little use for guns and whips and 
soldiers in that supreme training school. 
Much of our modern notion relative to char- 
acter building in children is far away from the 

fine truth of the line: 
“The bravest are the tenderest, the loving 

are the daring.” 


A LAWYER AND HIS DOG 


E have an interesting letter from a 
lawyer in San Diego, California, telling 
of what a dog did for him. After saying that. 
like many a boy, he grew up more or less cruel 
toward animals, never having been taught 
anything about their claim upon him for fair 
treatment, and during all his early manhood 
living in total ignorance of anything in the 
animal world worth his consideration, he says: 
“It was only about three years ago that 
there was expressed to me from Nevada, a 
little puppy, and, strange to say, this little 
insignificant puppy, two months old, changed 
the entire course of my life. From the time 
I possessed this little fellow a new and strange 
feeling, inexplicable at the time, was born 
within me, and in these past three years I have 
been able somewhat to appreciate the treas- 
ures that had remained dormant in my heart 
for so many years.” 

Here is a fine illustration of the influence 
upon character, even in mature years, of the 
companionship and friendship of a dog. 

Now hear his conclusion: 

“T want to add my feeble efforts to the cause 
of humane education. If civilization is to 


survive, in my opinion, it can only do so° 


through humane education, a sympathetic 
understanding, from the cradle to the grave; 
and particularly from the cradle.” 


THREE YEARS AFTER 
FRIEND from Maine writes us the 
following story: 


In the summer of 1919 my husband sold 
a gray mare named “Alice” to a man some 
distance away. We owned at the same time 
another horse named “Lady.” Last autumn 
my husband’s father, driving some miles from 
home, met Alice and her present owner. 
These two horses had not seen each other for 
three years, but while the two men sat and 
chatted on the highway, Alice kept looking 
around at Lady and whinnying, saying as 
well as she could by her actions, “Hello, Lady, 
how are you!’ It was a clear case of recog- 
nizing an old friend. 


WELL PUT 

WO dozen large hounds, two dozen 

grown men on horseback hunting down 
to his pitiful end one little fox! This is the 
way it has been put by The Animals’ Friend. 
Yet this has long been considered sport. 
The excitement of the chase, the wild ride 
across country—this is understandable, if 
there were no poor little fox scared nearly to 
death and running for his life with terror at 
his heart and every bodily organ strained to 
the last point of tension. Surely men and 
women who love this kind of thing have never 
really stopped to think. 


WE may or we may not agree with Mr. 
Borah on public questions, but we have not 
seen his statement before the United States 
Senate, December 18, 1922, contradicted: 


“We shall expend this year, Mr. President, 
for war purposes, $2,650,000,000; for agri- 
culture, $24,876,000; for the public health, 
$15,877,000; for promotion of education, 
$10,151,000; for labor interests, $4,718,000; 
to study the causes of and the remedy for 
war, not one cent.” 


Remember The American Humane Education Society when making your will. 


MRS. JENNIE R. NICHOLS 


E give above the picture of one of our 

well-known workers in the field of 
humane education, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, of 
Tacoma, Washington. Mrs. Nichols has 
made the American Humane Education Soci- 
ety a familiar name to the great majority of 
the schools of Washington, and has been a 
positive force which all forms of cruelty in 
that state have had now for several vears to 
face. No one has been so active in the long 
campaign against the rodeos and Wild West 
shows, with their cruelties and demoralizing 
influence upon the young. With others she 
has been persistently working for a law in that 
state prohibiting these exhibitions. Besides 
all this, she has made a place for herself, not 
only in the state, but in the national organ- 
ization of the Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations of the United States, is annually 
given a place upon the program at their 
national meetings and has charge of their 
humane education department. 


FIFTH BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
SUPPLEMENT 
HE Charleston, South Carolina, Ameri- 
can, will issue on Sunday, April 8, 
its fifth annual Be Kind to Animals Week 
Supplement. That paper will also give fifty 
dollars in gold as prizes for the largest number 
of words made from the universal humane 
motto, “BE KIND TO ANIMALS.” The 
Perry Lloyd-Jones Newspaper Syndicate, of 
which the American is now a part, will either 
issue Be Kind to Animals Week Supplements 
or give some space to the week in all of its 
papers, which are the Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Tribune; Minneapolis, Minn., News; Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Journal; Reading, Penn., News- 
Times, and Pensacola, Fla., Journal. 
Humanitarians throughout the United 
States, whether or not affiliated with a society, 
should co-operate with all newspapers that 
show such laudable interest in humane work. 
It is doubtful if there is a more powerful 
medium than the great American press to help 
prevent cruelty of every description. 


“TEACHER’S HELPER” IN SCHOOLS 


OR use on Humane Day in schools, April 

13, the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has 
offered to every teacher, above the second 
grade, in the public grammar schools of the 
state, a free copy of the ‘“Teacher’s Helper.” 
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DECEASED FRIENDS WHO MADE BEQUESTS TO THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION : 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS AND TO THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY a 


Mrs. Mehitable M. C. Coppenhagen, Boston....... 1871 Mrs. Mary B. Emmons, Boston.................. 1893 Arioch Wentworth, Boston. ............006s000% 1903 
1875 Mrs. Clarissa A. Freeman, Stoneham.............. 1893. Jerome B. Westgate, Fall 1903 
Amasa Clapp, Dorchester ..................0002 1875 Mrs. Sarah R. Osgood, New York, N. Y........... 1893 Miss Elizabeth A. Whitney, Boston............... 1903 
Hiram Cross, 1875 Miss Elizabeth Blanchard, Lowell................ 1894 Mrs. Eliza J. Chamberlain, Stafford, Conn......... 1904 
Mrs. 1876 Caleb C. Gilbert, 1894 Miss Sarah D. White, Middleboro...............- 1904 
Dr. William W. Moreland, Boston 3676 Henry Hutchins, 1894 Mrs. William Appleton, Boston. . -. 1905 
Miss Eliza Powers, Roxbury wile 1876 Mrs. Anne E. Lambert, Boston................... 1894 Charles Tidd Baker, 1905 
Miss Sallie 8. Sylvester, Leicester... 1876 Stephen G. Nash, Lynnfield...................... 1894 Miss Florence J. Bigelow, Boston................- 1905 
Christopher W. Bellows, Pepperell 1877. Mrs. Frances E. Pomeroy, So. Hadley............. 1894 Miss Ellen M. Boyden, Boston................... 1905 
ad Chilson, 1877. William F. A. Sill, Windsor, Conn................. 1894 Mrs. Henrietta L. Cook, Plainfield................ 1905 
. Haven Dexter, 1877 Maturin M. Ballou, 1895 Mrs. Alice B. Faulkner, Plymouth................ 1905 
A. Hassam, ‘Manchester, 1877. Mrs. Edward H. Eldridge, Newton............... 1895 Mrs. Sarah E. French, Randolph................. 1905 
Miss Eliza Jenkins, Scituate..................... Glover, 1895 Mrs. Ellen K. Gardner, Worcester................ 1905 
Miss Jane R. Sever, Kingston.................... 1877. Mrs. Lydia A. McIntire, Boston.................. 1895 Mrs. N. H. Hutchinson, Nashua, N. H............ 1905 
Miss Susan Tufts, Weymouth.................... 1877 Miss Mary D. Moody, Bath, Me................. 1895 Mrs. Sarah G. LeMoyne, Ware ham.. PPP Pee 
Mrs. Mary 1. Keith, 1878 Miss Mary I. Parker, 1895 Miss Elizabeth E. Maxwell, Milton............... 1905 
Mrs. Ellen H. Flint, Leicester.................... 3670 Aaron W. Spencer, Boston... 1895 Mrs. Mary P. O’Connor, Mazomanie, W 1905 
Miss Elizabeth Jackson, 1879 Mrs. Christana D. Webber, Arlington............. 1895 Miss Anna R. Palfrey, Cambridge................ 1905 
Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Morton, So. Boston............. 1879 Miss Sarah W. Whitney, Boston.....  .......... 1895 Mrs. Louisa G. Perkins, Newton................- 1905 
James W. Palmeter, Concord.................... 1879 Mrs. Eunice R. Dodge, Ausable, N.Y. .......... 1896 Jackson Knyvet Sears, Boston.................05 1905 
Miss Margaret E. C. White, Boston.............. 1879 Miss Elizabeth Dow, Andover...... .. .......... 1896 Mrs. Clara E. Stearns, Somerville................ 1905 
Simeon P. Adams, Charlestown.................. 1880 Dr. Eugene F. Dunbar, Boston....... ........... 1896 Miss Mary E. Stewart, Boston................ .. 1905 
Mrs. M. K. A. Benchley, Ithaca, N. Y .. 1880 Miss Harriet E. Henshaw, Leicester............... 1896 Mrs. Julia B. Thayer, Keene, N. H..............- 1905 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, Wayland .............. 1880 Martin Howard, Fitchburg............ .... 1896 Elisha W. Willard, Middletown, R. I.. gio elevcan 
Miss Elizabeth 8. Lobdell, Boston................ 1880 Mrs. Lydia W. Howland, New Bedford............ 1896 Edward S. Wood, ‘Bourne... viedo ee 
Mrs. Mary F. Ripley, South nan See et es 1880 Miss Hannah W. Rounds, Newburyport........... 1896 Mrs. Henrietta D. Woodman, "Fairhaven.......... 1905 
Rev. C. T. Thayer, Boston. . sesseceeceseesee 1880 Miss Elizabeth Torrey. Cambridge................ 1896 Mrs. §. Almira Alden, Boston 1906 
William Ashby, Newbury 1881 Mrs. Anna M. Waters, Dorchester................ 1896S. Willard Babcock, 1906 
Mrs. Sophia Towne Darrah, | 1881 Dr. Edward K. Baxter, Sharon, Vt................ 1897 Miss Elizabeth E. Boy Freedom, N. H.........-.. 1906 
Charles Lyman, Boston.. seueeeeeeseses 1881 Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, Boston.............. 1897 Mrs. Ellen A. Fisher, N. Amherst................ 1906 
Charles Tidd, Lexington 1881 Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston.................... 1897 Edward Gerrish, 1906 
Miss Sarah A. 1882. Mrs. Jeremiah Colburn, Brookline................ 1897 Mrs. Rebecca A. Greene, Dartmouth.............. 1906 
Mrs. Anne Ashby, Newburyport.................. 1883 Mrs. William 8. Eaton, Boston.. séceescecees 1897 Mrs. Julie E. Hannis, Leominster.............-..- 1906 
Mrs. Joseph Iasigi, Boston....................... 1883 Mrs. Ellen B. French, Beloit, 1897 Miss Martha Remick, 1906 
Augustus Story, Salem. 1883. Mrs. John W. James, Boston..................... 1897 Mrs. Abbie H. Ritz, Somerville................... 1906 
1884 Miss Susie M. Ransom, Cambridge............... 1897 Mrs. Lucretia W. Torr, Andover................- 1906 
Miss Anna M. Briggs, New Bedford aa 1884 Miss Edith Rotch, Lenox........................ 1897 Miss Joanna C. Thompson, Holliston............. 1906 
Mrs. Cynthia E. Gowin, Fitzwilliam, N. H......... 1884 Mrs. Cemantha Waters, Webster... S807 David True, 1906 
Joanna A. Stanford, Boston.....................- 1884 Mrs. Mary Alvord, Chicopee..................... 1898 Mrs. Abbie L. Brown, Malden................... 1907 
Mrs. Augusta B. Thayer, Boston................. 1884 Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bacon, Boston................. 1898 Mrs. Mary A. L. Brown, West Brookfield......... 1907 
BESS. 1684 Mes. Barding, Barre... 1898 Mrs. Josephine A. Eddy, Webster.............--. 1907 
Seth J. Ventress, Marshfield..................... TARA comes 1898 Miss Cynthia E. R. Eldredge, Boston. . 
Mrs. Louisa Ann Adams, Boston................. 1885 Mrs. Caroline W. Oxnard, Boston................ 1898 Mrs. Emily S. Emerson, Webster. . wrelendice mee eRe 
Ropert Ik. arrah, 1885 Mrs. Lucy A. Woodman, Boston................. 1898 Mrs. Susan E. Gavett, 1907 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Davis, Boston.............- 1885 Mrs. Maria E. Ames, Concord................... 1899 Miss Martha Harrington, Wethemh: .ccccccccssess FOF 
Miss Caroline Follanshee, Salem ................ 1885 Mrs. Caroline 8S. Barnard, Boston................ 1899 Mrs. Hannah C. Herrick, Chelsea..............-- 1907 
Edward Lawrence, Charlestown.................. 1885 Ezra Forristall, Jr., Chelsea...................... 1899 Miss Caroline W. Hill, Sutton. Jiawpexeemeue Se 
Nathaniel Meriam, 1885 John Holmes, 1899 Miss Florence Lyman, Boston. . 
Mrs. Sarah H. Mills, 1885 Miss Hannah W. Loring, Newton................. 1899 Miss Catherine Scott, Pulaski, Pa.. 
Thomas E. Upham, 4885 Charice F. Smith, 1899 Miss Sarah E. Wall, 1907 
Mrs. James M. Beebe, 1886 Edwin D. Spinner, Spinnerstown, Pa.............. 1899 Miss Augusta W: ells, H 1907 
Mrs. Margaret A. Brigham, Boston............... Ee ee 1899 Miss Maria P. Whitney, Saugus.......-.........-- 1907 
Mrs. Catherine C. Humphreys, Dorchester........ 1886 Mrs. Almira P. Balch, Boston.................... 1900 Mrs. Caroline E. Whitcomb, Boston 1907 
Daniel D. Kelley, East Boston.................-. 1886 Miss Frances E. Bangs, Boston........ 1900 Mrs. Mary C. Wilder, 
Benjamin Thaxter, Boston....................... 1886 Thompson Baxter, Boston............ 1900 Miss Martha E. Bailey, Newton.................. 1908 
Pamela Beal, 1887 George H. Carleton, Georgetown 1900 Miss Alice Byington, Stockbridge................. 1908 
1887 Mrs. Catherine F. Daby, Harvard................ 1900 Miss Elizabeth D. Chapin, Worcester...........-. 1908 
Charles Gardner Emmons, Boston................ 1887 Mrs. Anna E. Keyes, Newbury, Vt................ 1900 «(Caleb Chidne, Beookline:.........0<.0.sscc0cssccens 1908 
Henry Gassett, Dorchester..................2005: 1887 Miss Mary K. Northey, Andover................. 1900 John J. Hicks, New Bedford...............0.0005 1908 
Mrs. ia Hooker, West Roxbury............... 1887 Mrs. Rebecca G. Swift, W. Falmouth............. 1900 Miss Elizabeth B. Hilles, Wilmington, Del......... 1908 
1887 Mrs. Isabella B. Tenney, Winchester.............. 1900 Mrs. Annie L. Lowry, Philadelphia............--. 1908 
Ebenezer George Tucker, Canton................. 1887 — Susan B. Thompson, Worcester.............. 1900 Mrs. Mary Elliot Maldt, Boston...............-+ 1908 
Edward A. Brooks, Northampton 1888 Miss Harriet T. Browne, Boston......-.........-- 1901 Miss Carrie F. Abbott, Cc ambridge. 
Wm. T. Canton, Dorchester, .... 1888 Mrs. Hannah M. Castell, Boston...............-- 1901 Geo. T. Angell, 1909 
James Freeman Clarke, D.D., Boston............. 1888 Mrs. Amelia M. Forbes, Boston.................- 1901 Mrs. Isabel F. Cobb, New Bedford..........6..-. 1909 
1888 Miss Matilda Goddard, Boston................... 1901 Charles H. Draper, 1909 
Miss Mary Eveleth, Salem....................... 1888 Charles H. Hayden, Boston...................... 1901 Miss Ellen T. Emerson, Concord..............--+ 1909 
Addison Gilbert, Gloucester... .........ccc0e0e8% 1888 Miss Harriet M. Jennings, Springfield............. 1901 Mrs. Eliza C. Grenville, Newburyport............. 1909 
Miss Lydia B. Harrington, Waltham.............. 1888 Mrs. Elizabeth G. Leonard, New Bedford -- 1901 Mrs. Mary J. Heywood, Chelsea...............-- 1909 
David E. Merriam, Leicester..................... 1888 Mrs. Mary Rothwell, Worcester.................. 1901 Clarence W. Jones, Brookline..................-- 1909 
Mrs. Levina R. U rbino, 1888 Miss Mary Shannon, Newton..................-. 1901 Mrs. Elizabeth F. Noble, Mansfield............... 1909 
1889 Mrs. Ann E. Taggard, Boston.................... 1901 Francis F. Parker, Chicopee ats 1909 
Mrs. James B. 1889 Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ward, Boston................. 1901 Albert A. Pope, C 1909 
Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford, New Haven, Conn.......... 1889 Miss Susan J. White, Boston..................... 1901 Mrs. Margaret E. Robinson, Jamaica Plain........ 1909 
Geo. B. Hyde, 1889 Miss 8. Maria Bailey, Boston..................... 1902 Mrs. Catherine S. Rogers, Milton. . 
1889 Miss Jane E. Ball, Keene, N. H.................. 1902 Mrs. Clara Snow, 1909 
Samuel E. 1880 Mise Mary Bartol, 1902. Miss Miriam Shattuck, Boston.. 
1889 Robert C. Billings, 1902 Miss Caroline Phelps Stoke s, N. Y. ity 1909 
Samuel G. Simpkins, Boston..................... 1889 Miss Anna M. Clarke, Boston. . 1909 
1889 Miss Lydia A. Crocker, Central Falls, 1902 Rev. J. Nelson Trask 1909 
Mrs. Eliza Sutton, Peabody...................... 1889 Francis B. Dumaresgq, Boston..................-- 1902 Mrs. Mary H. Witherle, Concord................. 1909 
Mrs. Anna 1. Baker, Boston.............0s0s6e8¢ 1890 Mrs. Susan W. Farwell, Boston.................. 1902 Nathaniel G. Bagley, Fitchburg...............--- 1910 
Mrs. Mary Blaisdell, Stoneham.................. 1890 Miss A. L. Faulkner, Santa Barbara, Cal. ........ 1902 Miss Mary A. Borden, Fall River. AS Oca 
Mrs. Mary H. Clapp, Boston 1890 Mrs. Hannah Gamage, Boston 1902 Miss Martha M. Buttrick, Lowell................ 1910 
1890 Joseph Glover, Boston. . 1902 Miss Elisabeth F. Capen, Dedham................ 1910 
Mrs. Anna L. Méring, Cambridge................ 1890 Edwin A. W. Harlow, M. D:, “Quincy. 1902 Mrs. Julia M. Champlin, Brookline ............... 1910 
Miss Eliza A. Shillaber, Brighton................. 1890 Mrs. Kate 1902. Miss Alice M. Daniels, Worcester...............-- 1910 
18990 Miss Lucey J. Parker, 1902 Mrs. Susan E. B. Forbes, Byfield................. 1910 
Mrs. Anna 8. Townsend, Boston................. 1890 Mrs. Ruth B. Snell, New Bedford...............- 1902 Mrs. David W. Foster, Boston................--- 1910 
Mrs. Eliza P. Wilson, Cambridge................. 1890 Alexander Tripp, Fairhaven. seeeeeeesseeeees 1902 Miss Margaret W. Frothingham, Cambridge....... 
Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston................... 1891 Mrs. Harriet Welsh, Boston...................... 1902 Mrs. Emma C. Gallagher, Boston............-.-. 
Miss Laura Ham, Georgetown..................- 1891 William S. Appleton, Boston..................... 1903 Miss Martha F. Harney, Lynn................... 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nash, Worcester.................. 1891 ne Susan A. Blaisdell, Lowell.................. 1903 Mrs. Isabella Harvey, Manchester................ 
B. 1891 Miss Mary E. Deering, South Paris, Me........... 1903 Miss Martha R. Hunt, Somerville. . 
Mrs. Elisha V. Ashton, Boston...............---- 1892 Edward De La Granja, Boston................... 1903 Lorenzo N. Kettle, Boston.. 
SPAT... 1892 Miss Sophia M. Hale, Walpole................... 1903. Rev. John C. Kimball, 
Mrs. Priscilla P. Burridge, Malden 1892 Mrs. Caroline Howard, oe 1903 Miss Mary D. Leland, Worcester................. 
Mrs. Mary Currier, Brookline.................... 1892 Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis, Boston. . 1903 Mrs. Rachel Lewis, Boston....................-- 
Dr. Pliny E. Earle, Northampton................. 1892 Mrs. Luey Nutter, [a gan a .. 1903 Miss Caroline M. Martin, Dover, N. 
Mrs. Lidian Emerson, Concord..................- 1892 Miss Jeannie Paine, Cambridge.................. 1903. Mrs. W. F. Matchett, Brookline. . 
Mrs. Anna E. Brown, Quincy, Ill................. 1893 Charles H. Prescott, Harvard..................+- 1203. Mrs. Wm. O. Moseley, Newbury port... 
Miss Margaret A. Capen, Boston................. 1893 Richard W. Rice, Springfield. . veeeeeesess 1903 Mrs. Clara C. Parker, E. Candia, N. H 
Mrs. Caroline H. Duncan, Haverhill.............. 1893 Mrs. Harriet R. P. Stafford, Wellesley. ........... 1903 Andrew C. Slater, Newton 
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Mrs. Mary S. Spaulding, Groton................. 
Miss Mary Ella Spaulding, Worcester............. 
Mrs. Martha Barrett, Malden.................... 
John H. Champney, Jamaica Plain 
Miss Alice M. Curtis, Wellesley.................. 
Miss Harriet M. Curtis, Scituate 
Miss Mary L. Day, 
Mrs. Mary A. Dorman, Old Orchard, Me.......... 
Miss Georgiana G. Eaton, Boston................ 
Miss Lucy M. Ellis, Walpole..................... 
Mrs. Mary A. Foll: ansbee, Boston. . 
Miss Cornelia Frances Forbe “Ss, Westwood. . 
Lewis L. os, Phils .delphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Anna L. George, Haverhill.................. 
Miss Harriet E. Goodnow, Sterling 
Mrs. Martha A. Hodgkins, East Brookfie ld.. 
Mrs. Mary E. Jones, Boston 
Edward W. Koppie, Nunda, 
Miss Catherine M. Lamson, Dedham 
Mrs. Martha J. McNamara, 
Caleb H. Newcomb, Winchester.................. 
Mrs. Anna P. Peabody, Boston................... 
Mrs. Mary L. Peabody, Milton 
Mrs. Louise A. Rice, Milford..................... 
Mrs. Eliza Rich, Southbridge.................... 
Henry L. Shaw, M.D., Boston 
Winthrop Smith, Boston 
John Souther, Newton 
Miss Charlotte E. 
Mrs. Martha M. West, Ordwell, Ohio............. 
Miss Florence E. Wilder, Cambridge.............. 
Helen R. Willard, Harvard............. 
Miss Abby H. Williams, Worcester............... 
Mrs. Mehitable C. C. Wilson, C 
Charlotte L. Wright, Georgetown. a 
Mrs. Martha L. Barret tt, Malden 
Miss A. Bertha Caton. Watertown............... 
Hiram B. Cross, M.D., Jamaica Plain............. 
Mrs. Abbie M. Field, Brookline 
Mrs. Rachel M. Gill, Boston 
Mrs. Adelaide E. Ingraham, Springfield 
Oliver I. Kimball, Newton 
Kingsbury, 
D. Paddack, Syracuse, N. Y............-.. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Prouty, Watertown, N. Y........... 
Col. F. 8. Richardson, North Adams.............. 
Mrs. Anne M. Sargent, Boston 
Sarah E. Skinner, Brookline 
Helen B. Smith, 
George W. Soren, New York, N. Y................ 
Miss Katherine Allen, Worcester 
Miss Harriet O. C ruft, he 
Dr. George E. Foster, Springfield 


Benson W. Frink, West 
Charles H. Greenwood, 
Mrs. Frances H. Hood, Hamilton................. 


Mrs. Charles W. Kenn: ard, Boston 
Ellen McKendry, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Phillips, Lincoln, Ill................ 
William Ward Rhoades, Boston 
Mrs. Frank P. Syeare, Brookline........... 
Granville L. Thayer, Middleboro................. 
Mrs. Phoebe W. Underwood, Worcester 
Mrs. Addie F. Walker, Barre. 

Miss Nellie H. Bonney, Haverhill.. 
Charles A. Boynton, Everett. 
Eleazer D. Chamberlin, New ton.. 
Mrs. Sarah M. Coates, Melrose 
J. Chancellor Crafts, Boston. . 
Hubert Daly, 
Mrs. Mary J. Edson, Wentworth, N. H 
Leland Fairbanks, New York City................ 
Mrs. Mary E. W. Frink, West Brookfield.......... 
Mrs. Helen M. Griggs, Minneapolis, Minn 
Miss H. Isabel Ireson, Lynn...................-. 
Miss Martha V. Jones, Cambridge ............... 
Mrs. Georgia Tyler Kent, Worcester. 
Benjamin Leeds, Boston. 
Mrs. Susan H. Leeds, Boston..................-. 
Mrs. V. C. Lord, Springfield. . 

Miss Sarah D. Magill, Spr ingfie id... 
Kilburn 8. Porter, Lawrence. 

Miss Mary B. Proctor, Jamaica Plain. 
William H. Raynard, Dartmouth. . 
Horace W. Wadleigh, Cohasset..................- 
Charlotte Rice Whitmore, Boston 


Miss Helen Collamore, Boston................... 
Mrs. William H. Coverdale, Geneseo, N. Y......... 
Mrs. Martha E. 8. Curtis, Burlington............. 
Orlando H. Davenport, Boston............... 
Mrs. Ellen B. Derby, Springfield................. 
Mrs. Edward B. Everett, Boston 


Boston 


Miss Penninnah Judd, 
Marcus M. Keyes, 


1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 


Miss Emma T. Kieselhorst, St. 
Miss Katherine Knapp, Boston 
Miss Jane M. Lamb, Greenfield 
Miss Sara E. Langill, Mansfield 
Mrs. Ida M. Mayers, Boston. 
Nathaniel Meriam, Boston. Be 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Parke, Falmouth. . 

Mrs. Lydia A. Putney, Lexington 
Arthur Reed, Brookline......... 
Mrs. eee M. Sawyer, Worcester. . 
Mrs. Fannie D. Shoemaker, Topsfield 
Mrs. Mary Ann Smith, Chelsea 
George E. Strout, Nahant.............. 
Elizabeth G. Stuart, Hyde Park......... 
Miss Susan Thatcher, Attleboro....... 
George H. Torr, Andover........ 
William B. Weston, Milton.... 
Mrs. Charles T. White, Boston 
Milton B. Whitney, Westfield.................... 
Miss Elizabeth J. Yeoman, Binghamton, N.Y. 

Dr. Anna Allen, Boise, Idat ho. . 
Mrs. Mary E. C. B: agle “y, 
Mrs. Ellen Bailey, Boston... . 
Mrs. Louisa M. B: ines, C ambridge. 
Miss Sarah M. Barrett, Lynn. 
Rachel D. Booth, Blackstone... . 
Seth R. Boyden, Foxboro......... 
Miss Augusta M. Brown, Boston................. 
Phebe S. Burlingame, North Adams.............. 
Mrs. Sarah Nelson Carter, Andover............... 
Miss Sarah E. Conery, 


Abbie E. Day, U ixbridge. . 
Mrs. Mary A. Extein, Springfie ld. 
Miss Julia M. Fox, Arlington.......... 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. French, Brookline. . . 
Nahum Godfrey, aston... 
Mrs. Carrie E. Greene 
Mrs. Hattie S. Hathaway, Boston................ 
Mrs. Abigail White Howe, Cambridge 
R. Arthur Leeds, Boston 
Lot G. Lewis, Hyannis. . 
Miss Emily V. Lindsley, 
Mrs. Catherine McC ully, 
Cornelia A. Mudge, 
Mrs. Ellen Nichols, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson, 
Margaret A. Simpson, Somerville................. 
Mrs. Pamela J. Tower, ene. 
Mrs. W. W. Warren, Boston. 
Edith Whittemore, Boston. 
George Allen, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 
oward Brown, 
William Connelly, Boston... .. 
Mrs. Augusta E. Corbin, Boston . 
Mrs. Robert D. Evans, Boston. 
Miss Florence Gilley, 
Edward Glines, Some ellie. 
John C. Hatch, Hingham. 
Mrs. Sarah E. Keith, Tz aunton. 
Mrs. Adelaide M. Simmons, Pittsfield............. 
Nellie M. Simpson, Lawrence 
Judson Williams, Lynn...... 
Erastus C. Alden, Foxboro.... 
Miss Melinda Anderson, Westfield. 
Miss Ellen A. Austin, Brookline 
Charles C. Barney, Brookline. . 
Mrs. Adelia Carr Bromwich, 
H. W. Carpentier, New York, 
Miss Edith Davies, Mz 
Marie A. Davis, Boston. . 
Helen C. Everett, Boston. 
Amy Shattuck Flewelling, Malden. 
Mrs. Ellen F. Kennedy, Worcester................ 
Prentiss M. Kent, Boston. 
Mrs. Ernestine M. Kettle, 
Sarah E. Martin, Che shire. 
W. P. MeMullen, Salem. 
Sarah B. Mitchell, Dartmouth.......... 
Emily Shattuck Neal, Boston. 
Mary B. Olmsted, Moodus, C ‘onn. 
Marion Amelia Rand: all, Marshfie’ ld. 
Elizabeth Reed, Boston............. 
Mrs. Anna W. Sanborn, Rockport... 
Mrs. Florence A. Sanborn, Boston 
Ezra Otis Swift, Boston 
Abbie T. Vose, 


Poughkeepsie. 
Manchester, N. 
Boston..... 


Weston....... 


Cranmore N. Wallace, Boston...................- 
Miss Annie M. W: as 
ordelia H. Wheeler, Boston 
Jane M. Willcutt, Boston. . 
Mrs. Mary W. Almon, Ne swport, Rt. 
Morton V. Bonney, Hanover. 
Mrs. Lucy A. Bots ford, West Roxbury 
Walter H. Breed, Lynn. 
Mrs. Eliza J. Clum, Milton.. 
Chas. Wells Cook, Boston............ 
Elizabeth W. Davenport, Brookline 
Fred R. F. Ellis, Brookline 
Arthur F. Estabrook, Boston.......... 
Mrs. Mary A. A. Everett, Boston 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Brookline. 
Emma R. Gamwell, Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Allen Haskell, Boston. 
Mrs. Annctte Trull Hittinger, Belmont............ 
Mrs. Mary Gilbert Knight, Boston. . 

Lydia-F. Knowles, Boston 
Nathan Lamb, Leicester. 
Thomas St. John Lockwood, Boston. . 
Jane A. Mahar, Boston. ; 
Elmer P. Morse, 


Dedham 


1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


Mrs. Mary F 
David A. Snell, 
Miss Lydia E. Sumner, Dorchester 
yo Ida M. Thayer, Bradford 


Mn Sallie S. P. W abe, Roslindale. . 
Abigail A. w ‘ole ott, W oleottville, Ind 
Mrs. Mary F. W itherell, 
Louisa Kinsell Adams, Boston. . 

Mrs. Betsey S. Beal, Kingston................... 
Mrs. Belle Boutwell, Lyndeboro, N. H............. 
Miss Emma C. Campbell, Cambridge 
Emma Chapin, Dorchester.................... 
Daniel F. Chessman, Sandwich................... 
Mrs. Emily L. Cross, 
Asenath F. Eaton, Shrewsbury................... 
Charles W. Fitch, Aberdeen, 8. D................. 
Washington G. L. George, Amesbury 
Julia Goddard, 
Miss Caroline 8S. Greene, Cambridge 
Miss Lucy Allen Lander, Salem.................. 
Miss Elizabeth J. Lannon, C cabinet 

William P. Milner, C ‘oncord. . ‘ 

Charles Brooks Pitman, Boston. 
Caroline F. Sanborn, Brookline. . : 
Miss H. Martha Sanders, Ww: adhams, N. Y.. 
Mrs. Sarah F. Swarman, Millis................... 
Isidor Tippmann, San Diego, Cal................. 
Sarah Cornelia Townsend, Milton 


Mrs. Annie W. Woolson, Cambridge 
Mrs. Elizabeth Adams, Westboro................. 
Charles M. Blake, Boston.................... 

Miss Lucy S. Brewer, Boston..................-+ 
Robert W. Clifford, West Boylston............... 
Miss Josephine M. Dickinson, Chicopee........... 
Miss Kate F. Everett, Roston......... 
Charles W. Fitch, South Dakota 
illiam A. Foss, Boston 


Robert 


Lorenzo Dow Hawkins, Stoneham................+ 
Mrs. Frances M. Howe, Northboro............... 
Miss Mary I. Locke, Newton 
Cyrus C. Mayberry, Boston....... 
Miss Ellen V. Pierce, Somerville. . 
Mrs. Mary A. Reed, Boston. . 

Mrs. Margaret Simmons Rice, ‘Boston. . 
Miss Annie L. Richards, Boston. . 
Mrs. Eliza D. Robinson, Worcester.............-. 
Miss Elizabeth H. Russell, Plymouth............. 
George F. Simpeon, Newton. 
Henry ©. Underwood, Belmont..................- 
Miss Elizabeth J. Wood, Holyoke................ 
Miss Agnes Wyman, Shrewsbury............. 
Vouter, 
Miss Alice W. Bancroft, Brookline 
Miss Anna B. Barlow, Brookline................. 
Hon. Chas. A. Barnard, Boston......... 
George M.C. Barnard, 
Miss Emily Howland Bourne, New York, N. Y. 
William Clarence Briggs, Lynn. 
Mrs. Annie H. Brown, Boston. . 

Florence Cairns, Wz ashington, 
Mrs. Annie E. Caldwell, Boston.................. 
Miss Harriet Born Champney, Boston........... 
Charles P. Darling, 
Roswell L. Douglas, Brookline 
Benjamin T. Ellms, Scituate 
Sarah R. Griffin, Fall River. . 
Mrs. Alice Tobey Jones, Wareham. . 
Miss Minnie Jones, Springfield. . 
Mrs. Sarah Jones, Brookline..................... 
Miss Caroline C. Kendall, New York, N. Y........ 
James Henry Leighton, Somerville 
Minetta MacConnell, Plymouth.................. 
Miss Julia Ardelle Mann, Millville. 

Mrs. Annie R. Maynard, Boston................. 
Miss Maria Murdock, Winchester................ 
Mrs. Minette V. Newman, Winchester. 

Mary Ellen O’Connor, Boston. . 

Mrs. Annie Maria Page, Brookline. 

Mrs. Anne L. Renton, Weston 
Miss Lillian 8. Saunders, Lynn................... 
Miss Ellen M. Sawyer, Cambridge....... 

Mrs. Abby G. Sherman, Waltham 
Miss Harriet A. Smith, ‘Springfield. . 
Mrs. Evangeline Swan, Springfield. . 
Miss Calista C. Thatcher, Attleboro. 
Mrs. Alice W. Torrey, Boston. . 
Lilla W. Trask, Springfie ld. . 
Oliver M. Wentworth, Boston... 
Mrs. Laura M. Wingate, Auburndale . 
Miss Martha A. Alexander, Needham. . 
Laura E. Fuller, Great Barrington................ 
Mrs. John M. Whitney, Upton 
Borden G. Wilber, Pittsfield 
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1914 Isabelle Wait, Greenfield 1918 1922 
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1914 1918 1922 
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Mary E. Winter, Gloucester 1914 1922 
Mrs. Mary A. Ballou, Boston... 1915 1922 
Henry H. Butler, Boston..... 1915 1922 
1915 1922 
1915 1922 
1915 1922 
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“HAIL, HAIL, THE GANG’S ALL HERE!” 


MEN RISK LIVES TO SAVE DOGS 
HOMAS BERG, 509 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, rescued a dirty white street 
dog which had been caught on an ice-floe off 
Huron Street and for several hours eluded the 
efforts of several men who ventured on the 
thin ice to save him. 

Two reporters from the Herald and Exam- 
iner, Chicago, responded to a telephone call 
from residents on the shore of Lake Michigan 
who were distressed at the sight of a huge mas- 
tiff crouched on an ice-floe far out in the lake. 
The newspaper men found the dog whining 
piteously, in a dismal raging wind, on a de- 
tached ice cake. They approached as near 
as the treacherous footing on the ice permitted, 
and then one of them dug his toes into the ice, 
dropped to his knees, and leaned over the 
edge of the ice-floe, his companion having a 
firm grip on him. The first man made a 
lunge for the dog, grabbed its legs, and swung 
the animal into his arms. The hound was 
taken to the newspaper office and given a 
good meal and a warm berth by a radiator, but 
no one was found to claim him. 

A valuable Scotch collie was rescued from 
the icy waters of the bay at Swampscott, 
Mass., by Dr. N. R. Martin and Elmer Boyd 
of that town, who saw the dog disappear in 
the water after breaking through the thin ice 
on which he had been romping with a small 
companion. 

HOW “SPOTTSY” SAVED A FAMILY 
FROM FIRE 


DITOR R. R. Coates of the City Register. 

4 Ellwood City, Pa., writes to tell us of a 
cat named “Spottsy” to whom five members 
of the Bloss family of that city owe their lives. 

During the night a fire broke out in a room 
in which a gas stove had been left burning. 
Mr. Bloss awoke when Spottsy’s sharp claws 
penetrated the blankets. The cat was hop- 
ping about on the bed, pulling at the covers. 
The room was filled with smoke and the fire 
had gained considerable headway. 

Mr. Bloss extinguished the blaze, gave the 
cat a generous saucer of milk, and returned to 
bed. Other members of the family, Mrs. 
Bloss and three children, slept on, unmindful 
of their precarious position. 


MALTREATMENT of animals shows cow- 


ardice and ignorance. To.stoy 


BUYING LOYALTY 
YOU can’t buy loyalty, they say, 
I bought it, though, this very day! 
You can’t buy friendship, firm and true, 
I bought sincerest friendship, too! 
And truth and kindliness I got, 
And happiness, oh, such a lot! 
So many joyous hours-to-be 
Were sold with this commodity ! 
I bought a life of simple faith, 
And love that will be mine till death, 
And two brown eyes that I could see 
Would not be long in knowing me. 
I bought protection. Ive a guard 
Right now and afterward. 
Buy human friendship? Maybe not! 
You see, it was a dog I bought. 


ANNE CAMPBELL in Detroit News 


LOST DOG ADOPTED BY CITY POLICE 

HIS is the story of “Ted,” as told in a 

recent issue of the News and Critic, 
Laconia, N. H.: 

Ted is a collie dog, his coat is black, sleek 
and glossy, with tan points and a trace of 
white on muzzle and tip of tail. He is kind 
and gentle, makes no trouble—does the best 
he knows, and this better than some of us 
humans. 

Ted has been an inhabitant of Laconia since 
the summer of 1921. He has lived in the 
summer resort section, The Weirs, each sum- 
mer, but has removed to the city proper each 
winter. 

Ted has no acknowledged master now, but 
it is evident that he once had a good home and 
that he still vearns for his lost master. It is 
said of him that he came to The Weirs with 
his people in an automobile, that he lost them 
there, and that they were obliged to go on 
without him. 

For two summers Ted has met nearly every 
train and automobile coming into The Weirs, 
and earnestly scanned the faces of the passen- 
gers alighting, his eyes attesting more elo- 
quently than words his quest for his old and 
best-known friends. 

Ted is not a tramp dog, but has the marks 
and appearance of an aristocrat of dogdom. 
Several people at The Weirs have sought to 
adopt him, but he has held himself aloof, re- 
serving his affections for his numerous friends 
in the Lake City, collectively. 

Judge Fowler has started a move to have 
Ted adopted by the Laconia Police Depart- 
ment, has taken out a license in the name of 
the department, and purchased him a collar; 
first having pleaded with the dog officer to 
stay the sentence of execution, and the mem- 
bers of the department have joined with the 
Court in contributing to cover the expense. 


MEALS AT ALL HOURS 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
April 9-14—-Humane Sunday, April 15 
Help Make the Week a SUCCESS 


This is the time especially for the 


PEOPLE to talk it KINDNESS 
PRESS to publish it TO 
TEACHERS to teach it 

MINISTERS to preach it ) ANIMALS 


DOGS THAT ARE TALKED ABOUT 
DOG named “Rex,” attached to the 
fire department in Newark, N. J., has 

answered 2,000 fire alarms in his seven years 
of service. It is claimed that he has rescued 
more people from being burned to death than 
have many of the firemen. He also has a 
record for helping in the capture of criminals. 


In Svracuse, N. Y., on February 24, a 
Gordon setter named “Ben Nevis,” barked and 
finally tugged at the blankets on the bed of 
his sleeping master and mistress, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. P. Byrne, until he aroused them in time 
to make their escape from their burning 
dwelling. Believing his mistress was trapped 
behind a closed door, the faithful dog refused 
to leave until it was too late, and perished in 
the flames. 

Just two weeks previous to this event, Mrs. 
Alex. Yell, alone with her babe in a house at 
North Bay, Ontario, was similarly aroused by 
her dog before dawn. With the child wrapped 
in her arms, she jumped from the window of 
her burning house. Clad only in her night- 
gown, and with bare feet, the woman fled fer 
shelter over the snow and ice, the temperature 
being 32 degrees below zero. 


MOTHER CAT USED TO RESCUE 
KITTEN 
UR English correspondent, Mrs. Florence 
H. Suckling, sends the following news- 
paper account of a very unusual method of 
saving a kitten from drowning :— 

The life of a kitten which fell down a deep 
well at Headley, Hants, was saved in a remark- 
able manner. After two unsuccessful at- 
tempts had been made to recover the kitten 
in a bucket, a police constable lowered the 
mother cat, which at once seized the exhausted 
kitten and held on to its neck until both had 
been pulled up. 


A WAG of the tail or a wag of the tongue— 
The language of muscles, of lips and of lung— 
It matters not much, so the gratitude’s told 

For blessinas that come to the young and the old. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 
2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Three hundred and eighty new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in February. Of these, 
123 were in schools of Massachusetts; 97 in 
schools of West Virginia; 65 in schools of 
Georgia; 32 in schools of Pennsylvania; 23 in 
schools of Texas; 11 in schools of Minnesota: 
$ in schools of Tennessee; 7 in schools of 
Washington; 5 in schools of Maine; 3 in 
schools of Indiana; 2 each in Maryland and 
Wisconsin; and one each in schools of Vir- 
ginia and Canada. 
Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 141,341 


A YOUNG ALLY 


HE enthusiasm and the achievement of a 
lad from Switzerland, newly come to the 
United States, should prove an inspiration to 
those American children who wish to do their 
part in furthering the protection and welfare 
of their friends, the animals, and the cause of 
humane education. This twelve-year-old lad, 
Herman Field, who came to live in Cambridge 
in October, has already formed into a Band 
of Mercy from ninety to one hundred of his 
associates, and the number is fast increasing. 
Their meetings are held in the school-house, 
and one of the important activities of these 
young workers is the making of bandages, 
under the supervision of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Auxiliary, for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
The members of the Band are also planning 
to take part in the annual Fair of the Auxiliary. 
In recognition of his splendid work, Master 
Field has been made a special member of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and presented with 
a badge of the Society. 


BANDS OF MERCY ADVOCATED BY 
PHILIPPINE SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


HE division superintendent of schools, 

O. H. Charles, in Iloilo, Philippine 
Islands, has sent a division circular to the 
supervising teachers and principals, in which 
he says, “It is believed that our public schools 
can render much service to society by helping 
decrease cruelty to animals through the organ- 
ization of Bands of Mercy,” and asks that 
reports of such Bands be sent to him. Al- 
ready 100 copies of ‘““The Teacher's Helper,” 
1,000 pledge cards, and humane pamphlets 
have been distributed throughout this division. 
Prudencio Langcauon, acting division super- 
intendent of schools in Masbate, Philippine 
Islands, issued a similar division circular 
which was sent, with a treatise on the “Hu- 
mane Treatment of Animals,” to all the prin- 
cipals and supervising teachers in this division. 
Mr. Langcauon suggests that in all the schools 


Photo by H. P. Webb 


September 8, 1923, be set aside as “Pet Day,” 
and that appropriate exercises be held. Many 
of these schools are now receiving Our Dumb 
Animals and other humane periodicals. 
LITERATURE BY THE TON 
HROUGH the interest and generosity of 
the Animal Rescue League of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the public school department of 
that city is being supplied with 109,500 hu- 
mane education pamphlets and leaflets, spec- 
ially printed by the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society. The total weight of this 
literature, packed for shipment, was approxi- 
mately one ton. If all our other cities should 
distribute humane literature in this propor- 
tion, to the teachers and pupils in their public 
schools, how it would increase the general 
“heart culture” of our future citizens and 


hasten the coming of a better day for our 
animal friends! 


WHAT IT IS ACCOMPLISHING 
ee, in the Band of Mercy 


now embraces children and youth of 
nearly every country of the world. It is 
probable that in all the history of mankind 
no other instance can be found of the organ- 
ization of so many “humane societies,” with 
so large a membership, in so short a time. 
Bands of Mercy are implanting and fostering 
in the minds of the young the great principles 
of justice, fair play, and kindness towards 
every form of life. human and sub-human. 
They are quickening and inculeating that 
spirit of chivalry and humanity which charac- 
terizes the best citizenship of the world, whose 
influence and leading will finally put an end 
to wars, and steadfastly prevent lawlessness, 
anarchy and cruelty. 
AT the pet show of the Washington, D. C., 
Boys’ Club, held in February, Master Barn- 
well Smith, with his Belgian police dog, won 
the prize over fifty other pets, ranging from a 
turtle to pigeons, cats, and ponies. Dr. E. J. 
Robinson, veterinarian, was the judge. 


JUST A HUNGRY KID 


Courtesy of Photo-Evra Magazine 


RURAL OPPORTUNITIES 
8: WEST 


OYS and girls, as well as adults, who are 

fortunate enough to live in either small 
towns or in the country, have golden oppor- 
tunities to make life easy for all kinds of 
dumb animals, because they live where the 
animals live. Not all of the humane propa- 
ganda should be distributed in cities, one can 
readily see. 

Animals used on the farm often suffer, when 
this could be alleviated, were there some boy 
or girl or older person who would make the 
effort to see that animals are given proper care 
and treatment. 

Instead of viewing your fate as unfortunate 
because of the fact that you have to live in 
the country or in a village, you should be 
thankful that you were born so close to nature. 
You have opportunities to study wild life, and 
to help conserve it, that many city folks envy. 

Humane clubs could well be organized in 
various rural communities and much helpful 
propaganda could be spread. A country 
store, church, or schoolhouse could serve as 
a meeting place. Humane literature could 
be distributed from small libraries found in 
villages, or from the rural school. Nature 
studies could be made by classes, whose pupils 
would not have to go far before finding some- 
thing to study. 

This is one way by which monotony can be 
routed, and the good part about it will be that 
you are helping to make the world lovelier and 
the life of dumb animals more comfortable. 

Some day you may move away from the 
country—though it is to be hoped that you 
will not—and what you-have learned about 
nature and all forms of wild life will be of 
considerable value. To say the very least, 
it will prove a pleasant, wholesome memory. 

Decide that you will do something along 
this line in your community now. Do not 
wait until conditions seem more promising. 

There is a great work for you to do in your 
community. 


Humane Day in Schools, Friday, April ‘2. 1923 
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FOX RANCHERS ON PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND ENCOURAGE 
THE CHILDREN TO PLAY WITH THE FOX PUPS 
WHICH MAKES THEM TAMER 
A MOTHER’S HEART 
LILLIAN L. TROTT 


a SKUNK had five little stomachs to fill with her 
sweet milk before she went out to forage for her own 
breakfast. When they were puffed up as round and hard as 
rubber balls, they piled upon one another for a nap—five dark, 
plump bodies with white streaks along their backbones. Then 
Ma felt safe to leave them, for Towser was too big to squeeze 
through the hole in the barn cellar wall. 

She took a wary peek out first. But neither Towser nor 
Tom was in sight, so she hastened to the strawberry patch 
ahead of the sun. The biggest, fattest grubs fed there, and 
she was having the feast of the summer when—snap!—sharp 
jaws fastened upon her left hind foot. 

She couldn’t shake off the grip. And it was too hard to 
gnaw. But five hungry babies were waiting. 

As fast as she could limp, she dragged the trap barnward, 
when she met Tom Farmer and his dog. 

The brave mother dashed for her nest like a hero. From 
between the rocks in the wall peeped a little black face with 
bright eyes and a white stripe between them. ‘The little ones, 
Tom,” called Susie from the house. “If you kill her they’ll 
starve!’ But Ma Skunk faced boy and dog with the only 
defense God had given her. 

“You're a good sport, Old Girl,” chuckled Tom, as Towser 
went off to hide his scented coat in the plowed ground. 

The trap was too wide to pull through the wall after her. 
But Tom sprang it, and she popped to her nest. Then he 
went to bury his clothes in fresh earth, while Ma Skunk gave 
her youngsters their dinner and never told them how nearly 
they missed it. 

In freshly-changed overalls, with the disgraced Towser 
cringing a short distance behind, Tom helped Susie pick 
berries and found the holes dug by Ma Skunk at the roots. 

*‘Look,” as with a weed stalk he shoveled out the delicious 
grubs, “they feed on strawberry roots, and she feeds on them. 
She never touched a berry. We'd better pension her for life.” 


TEDDY’S TURKEYS 
HARRIET CROCKER LEROY 


ASES of odd and unexpected maternal love are some- 

times met with by those interested in animals. We 
hear of cats mothering puppies and even young chickens, 
strange as this last may seem. 

But it remained for “Teddy,” a big, curly-haired watch- 
dog on a certain poultry ranch near San Diego, Cal., to prove 
that a dog’s heart can warm toward a brood of motherless 
little turkeys. 

One day he was discovered with the four forlorn little 
creatures huddled close against him for warmth. He was 
lying perfectly still, keeping interested and watchful eyes 
upon them as they crowded close against his warm coat. 

Thereafter it became a usual thing for Teddy to mother the 
orphans and they ran to him when frightened, burying their 
heads in his soft curls, apparently sure of protection. Woe 
to the unlucky cat who tried to creep up on the small fowls, 
or an unfamiliar automobile arriving in the farmyard which 
sent them scurrying for shelter. 

When the family heard an unusual amount of barking some 
one would be sure to say, “Something’s scaring Teddy's 
turkeys,” and, sure enough, there they would be huddled 
against him for safety. 

Teddy brought his family up to dignified turkeyhood, and 
in due course of time they were sent to market.* But Teddy 


FOUR FORLORN LITTLE CREATURES HUDDLED AGAINST HIM 


remains at his post, a vigilant defender of the farm-yard. 
Perhaps he sometimes dreams of the baby turkeys which 
cuddled close to him, the only mother they knew. 


THE FIELD SPARROWS 
ELIZABETH H. THOMAS 


N a little grass nest, 

Built on the ground, 
With the daisies nodding above 
Are four white speckled eggs 
All close and warm 
For field sparrow mother to love. 


Four wee featherless babes, 

Mouths open wide 

For field sparrow mother to fill; 

Off she flies for a bug, 

Worm, or fat slug, 

And pops in their throats with her bill. 


Ask your teacher to observe Humane Day in 
your school, Friday, April 13, and your Sunday- 
school teacher to make mention of Humane 
Sunday, April 15, 1923. 
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Bird Houses— Garden Pottery 


Showing our 10-room on 
House used at 
P.C.A. Farm. Over 5,000 in 
use. Price, $15.00, crated at 
factory. Ten other models. 


Single-room Houses fér Blue 
Birds, Swallows, Wrens, Flick- 
ers. Six of one kind or assort- 
ed, $9.00, f. 0. b. factory. 


No. 102 Bird Bath 


Old white or light gray. 


2 ft.diam., 2 ft. high, $17.50 
2 ft.diam., 3 ft. high, $27.75 


Crated f. 0. b. factory. 
Twenty other designs. 
CHESTER S. DAY 
Ornithological Adviser 
27 School Street Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Congress 1596 


SAINT 
MRS. T. W. BROWN 


SAINT Francis of Assisi, so ’tis said, 
Unto the “Lady Poverty”? was wed 

In mystic union, all in full accord 
With vows of constancy unto his Lord. 


He loved the little children of the poor, 

Their toiling mothers proved his bounty sure, 
He clothed the naked, saw the hungry fed. 
Stinting himself, that beggars might have bread, 


The birds, his “Little Brothers of the Air,” 
Came fluttering down his morning meal to share, 
The savage beasts, gentle at his command, 
Pressed close around to lick his Irindly hand. 


Thus through the ages, whether near or far, 
A saintly life shines like a golden star, 
Drawing the world, its sordidness above, 
To ways of brotherhood and deeds of love. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their iocal 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


Be Kind to Animals 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, presi- 
dent of the International Trust Company, Charles 
E. Rogerson, president of the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, and John R. Macom- 
ber, president of Harris, Forbes and Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


THE sum of ower has been raised by the 
Royal S. P. C. A., of London, to prov ide for 
a suitable ieee to England’s horses lost 
in the late war. There is considerable discus- 
sion, Just now, as to what form such a memo- 
rial should take. 


KING SKULE: I must have someone by me 
who sinks his own will utterly in mine, who 
believes in me unflinchingly, who will cling 
clese to me in good-hap and ill, who lives only 
to shed warmth and light over my life, and 
must die if I fall. 

“JaTGEir: Buy yourself a dog, my lord.” 

in “The Pretenders” 


Literature on Be Kind to Animals Week and 
Humane Sunday will be sent to all applying to 
the American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


IN THE EDITOR’S 


CAIRN AND SEALYHAM 


Byron Rogers. 


LIBR ARY 


TERRIERS, 


The origin, history and superior qualities of these 
terriers, as presented by one who has specialized in 
their breeding and culture, should prove of consid- 
erable interest and value to those who fancy the two 
breeds. From those fine specimens of hardy, non- 
descript and hard-working dogs, as were the fore- 
bears of these strains, American breeders seem likely, 
however, to treat the newcomers as they have so 
many others, and rear them for the purposes of 
exhibition in the show ring rather than their utility. 
After the “standard” has been determired and 
adopted, it is to be hoped that some, at ‘cast, of 
the earmarks and hall-marks of the ancient and 
noble canine families will still be present and recog- 
nizable. 

Some sound and practical advice is given in this 
volume for the prospective dog buyer. Such infor- 
mation is by no means confined to the Cairn and 
Sealyham. As a help and guide to the uninitiated 
and ignorant, there is much that may be profitably 
considered in relation to the general care of any breed 
of dog. The author illustrates her work with pic- 
tures taken at her Long Island kennels. 

86 pp. $2, net. Robert M. McBride & Co., 
York. 


Week, April 9-14. 


New 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society, ani 

the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Avenue, 

Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in 
face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 54, June, 1921-May, 1922, $1.25 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ... paper, 20 cts 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H.Rowle. y, $0.30 per 10%) 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ........- a0 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 . 


Where Is My Dog? Dr. Charles Jo jj sl. 00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in alth and Disease ..  .60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and .50 

About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 cts. 


Save the Birds, post-card ............... 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... 50 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... ah) 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 


$0.50 per 100 


. $0.60 per 100 
so 


“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6¢ per doz... .50 

About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth 35 cents ........... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35 cts. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, age eae paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London ..cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over ...each, 10 cts. 
The Horrors of Trapping ................ $0. 4 per 100 
The Great Cruelty, Dr. Rowley ........... 1.04 
What is the Jack London Club? ........... 30 ‘ 


Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry”. .30 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, fi . eo 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ... 


Humane Education 


The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 ets. 


“Be Kind to Animals”’ pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
* Be Kind to Animals”’ placards ........... each, 3 ets. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 

paper, 15 cts. 


Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

Humane Education, Reynolds 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etce., cloth, $1.50 
Humane Manual for 1922................. $1.50 per 100 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Festival of Tender Mercies................ 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 
A Talk with the Teacher .................- 


cloth, 96 ets. 
cloth, 50 ets. 


The Coming Education .................. 30 
Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ............. 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. Eddy AO cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) .$3. = per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership C ard 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 


30 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street. Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 

Humane Societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct, to the office entitle 


the sender to membership in either of our two socicties. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate athena $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 

Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 


SHUTE, 
Manuscripts should be 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


addressed to the Editor, 180 


Humane Sunday, April 15 
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